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LESSONS 


10 A 


YOUNG PRINCE, 


BY AN 


Old Stateſman, 


ON Tux PRESENT DISPOSITION IN EUROPE To A * 


GENERAL REVOLUTION. 


4 
T: 3 —— — — —ſ 


©, THE SIXTH EDITION. 


To which is added, a LxssoN on the 


MODE OF STUDYING AND PROFITING 
By Reflections on the 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
BY EDMUND BURKE. © 


T — —_ 


Quod munus reipublice afferre majus meliuſque poſſumus, quam fi 
docemus atque erudimus juventutem his praſertim moribus atque : 
temporibus, quibus ita prolapſa eſt, ut omnium opibus refrœnanda atque 
coercenda fit. | Ci. de Div. lib. ii. ver. 4. 


Imitated by a Correſpondent. 


What greater, better gift, can men of worth 

Bring to thoſe governments which gave them birth, 

Than ſober leſſons for unthinking youth, 
To teach the moral bond, and love of truth ? 

When ſtriplings, in degen'rate days like theſe, 

Laugh at the conſcript fathers' ſage decrees, ' 

Obedient only to their own looſe will, 

All ſhould conſpire to ſtop the growing ill. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ev ERY Writer wiſhes to have ſomething 
underſtood, though he may ſeldom ſuggeſt the 
truth, reſpecting himſelf. 

That I am approaching the extremity of life, 
may be credited, from my garrulity, from a ge- 
neral recurrence to diſtant events, as authorities, 
and from an affectation of prophecy or predic- 
tion. 7 

— That I am diſintereſted, will not be ſup- 
poſed, at a time when the poſſibility of diſinte- 
reſtedneſs is diſputed. Concealing my name, 

even 
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even "OP the Printer and Publiſher ; ; layjrig in- 
diſcriminately before the exalted Perſqnage I 
addreſs, the truths that occur to me ; and cenſu- 
ring equally his friends and opponents: it will be 
difficult, for it is difficult to myſelf, to imagine 


any intereſts actuating my mind, beſides thoſe 


of a public nature. 
That I have not been a ſpectator only of the 


incidents of this age, every man of buſineſs will 


diſcern by internal evidence That I am not an 


Author by profeſſion, will be perceived by the 


loweſt retainer of periodical criticiſm My great 


object is, to rouſe latent principles in a mind I 
think excellent, which has been neglected, or 
miſled with deſign. If I ſucceed, I ſhall ſilently 
carry the ſatisfaction to the tomb that awaits me 
If 1 fail, my laſt, will only ſhare the fate of 
ſome former efforts—and their inefficacy will re- 
concile me to their oblivion. 
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LESSONS 


T O 


A YOUNG PRINCE. 


LESSON L 


VIEW OF THE PRINCE'S EDUCATION, AND 1TS EFFECTS. 


Privatas ſpes agitantes, fine publica cura. Tac. 


Actuated by private hopes, without public wiſhes, 


Dzmerrvs Phalereus adviſes Ptolomy to 
ſtudy books; “ becauſe things may be written in 
& them, which your friends dare not adviſe.” 

Your Royal Highneſs is reſpectfully requeſted to 
conſider the preſent ſection as an hiſtorical picture, 
in which you arc the principal figure, 

B It 
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It is the reproach of Engliſh education, that or- 
namental objects are preferred to thoſe of utility; 
and an invariable mode of forming a ſcholar is ap- 


plied to all the purpoſes of life, The preceptors of 


your Royal Highneſs are not anſwerable for the de- 


fects of a plan, in the formation of which they were 
not conſulted. They may be ſufficiently juſtified 
by your proficiency in the belles lettres, and the ge- 
neral accompliſhments of a gentleman. g 

In moral arrangements, and in prudential prepa- 
rations for the firſt impreſſions of ſociety, the royal 
ſyſtem was extremely defective. The education of 
che King had been monaſtic; and the Queen, bred 
in the ceconomy, of a little court, introduced a ſpe- 
cies of penury, as unfavorable to the minds, as it 


may be advantageous to the private fortunes of the 
royal children. 


The moment of your Royal Highneſs's emanci- 
pation, was that of a priſoner from confinement: you 


The queſtion, © Whether it was expedient the Princes 
© ſhould be ſcholars? greatly agitated the domeſtic cabinet of 
B-— Houſe almoſt a year. Dr. M— and Mr, J— had en- 
gaged them in the road of knowledge. Lord H— traverſed 


their endeavors; and they were exchanged. for the ſupple Hd 
and the inſignificant A—d. 
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plunged into the joys of ſociety, with the avidity of 
one who had never taſted joy. 

The ſtrong contraſt formed by the pleaſurable 
World and Buckingham-houſe ; and the petty ſpirit 
of reproach and crimination incident to parents of 
recluſe diſpoſitions generated that oppoſition, of 
which the great factions of the time availed them- 
ſelves, and to which alone it can be beneficial. It 
was taſte rather than judgment, that determined your 
opinion on every thing foſtered at Buckingham- 
houſe; and the maxims of that houſe, which preci- 
pitated you into the arms of party, will ſhortly be 
diſcerned to have no affinity with thoſe of real pru- 
dence, or real wiſdom. 

That I am not devoted to the party at Bucking- 
ham-houſe—for I call every combination à party, 
which is not formed on public principles—you will 
often, in theſe lucubrations, have occaſion to per- 
ceive, The great evil of an oppoſition boaſting your 
Royal Highneſs ſanction is, that by an odium which 
time and talents have not abated, it ſhadows an ad- 
miniſtration incapable, ignorant, and at enmity with 
the eſſential principles of a free conſtitution. The 
preſent miniſtry embrace every plauſible pretence to 
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circumſcribe and aboliſh the trial by jury ; beſtow 
honors and benefices with: views of corrupt influence 
{lightly diſguiſed ; employ the pretence of paying off 
the national debt, to increaſe taxes and multiply 
eſtabliſhments for private purpoſes : and they would 
involve the country in predatory wars, in hopes 
ſome chances may furniſh a pretence for checking 
the progreſs of that liberty, which at this time me- 
naces the audacious pretenſions and inſidious chicane 
of civil and eccleſiaſtic deſpotiſm; which may call 
Britain as well as France to its ſtandard ; and be- 
ſtow on its miniſters the fate of Breteuil, Brienne, 
Launay, and Calonne. With this actual character, 

and with theſe known views, miniſters are ſecure of 
their places, and may proceed without danger, in ad- 
vancing the intereſts of their connections, and inju- 
ring thoſe of the public; in inſults to all rank, 
merit, and ſervice, not ſubmiſſive to their will; and 
in the moſt impudent jobs for parliamentary corrup- 
tion—Why *—Not becauſe they are protected by 
your Royal Father—not from their intereſt or con- 
nections in the country—not by their abilities and 
talents—BUT MERELY BY THE UNIVERSAL DREAD 


OF THE DEPREDATIONS OF A NEEDY AND PROFLI- 


GATE 
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GATE CABAL. Let this dread be removed; let the 
people of England be convinced, that the conſequence 
of diſmifling the preſent adminiſtration ill not be the 
introduction of this cabal into power, Pitt, and the 


corrupt cluſter ſurrounding him, would inſtantly 


ſink under the weight of the public reſentment of his 
perfidious ſervility in all the maſqued and cowardly 
machinations of the Engliſh cabinet, d 
Pitt, therefore, may thank your Royal Highneſs 
for the proſpect of permanence in a ion, for 


which he has no better qualifications than any other 


loquacious barriſter, who, by the habit of clodthing 


profuſely and indiſcriminately the thoughts of others, 
loſes the power of inventive conception, and becomes 
as deſtitute of original ideas, as of real honor and 
moral principle, 

Your Royal Highneſs will think me miſtaken, 
becauſe you will not eaſily imagine I have more 
wiſdom or better information, than the perſons on 
whoſe talents you rely. 

% What!” your Royal Highneſs may ſay, < ſhall 
6 J attend to the opinions of an unknown writer, 
& who may be a dotard, in oppoſition to thoſe of a 
c Fox, a Burke, a Sheridan, whoſe abilities are 
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« acknowledged to be ſuperlative, and who are for- 
© ced from the public helm only by the malignity 
ce of fortune ?” | 

That I am unknown, is in my favour. By an- 
nouncing my name, I might put in claims to the 
attention and patronage of your Royal Highneſs. 
That the abilities of the gentlemen you protect are 
brilliant and ſplendid, I will allow ; but that they 
are fuperlative, or of the firſt order of human talents, . 

I will examine; and if you will have the patience to 
attend to me, I will enable your Royal Highneſs to 
judge. | | 

On a ſlight recollection of the political atchieve- 
ments of Fox, Burke, and Sheridan, your Royal 
Highneſs will perceive, they often furniſhed high 
and rapturous entertainment for numerous and min- 
gled audiences ; and that on queſtions of great im- 
portance, and in fituations of conſiderable diffi- 
culty, their abilities have always diſappointed their 
friends. 

J will hazard an opinion, on which I would 
hazard my life — that Mr. Fox, by far the fupe- 
rior man of the party, is remarkably defective in 
the great and inventive properties of wiſdom 


ſchemes 
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ſchemes, plans, information, or materials, have ever 
been collected for Mr. Fox by all the talents and 
induſtry of a powerful aſſociation : and he has, above 
all men, the faculty of inſtantly giving order and ex- 
preſſion to uncouth and enormous maſſes : but his 
mind not embracing the origin of meaſures, it is a 
chance that he directs them to the ruin or to the ad- 
vantage of the party. I will give as inſtances the 
coalition the India bill the inherent right to the 
regency and the trial of Warren Haſtings events 
which mark the public life of Mr. Fox with national 
odium: and he has incurred it, not from diſhoneſty; 
for if there be an honeſt man among all the political 
adventurers and champions of the time, he is Charles 
Fox; but for want of abilities, for want of wiſdom 
Who projected the coalition, T am not informed. 
By internal evidence, I ſhould adjudge it the idea 
of Burke : the extravagant abſurdity of it ſuits no 
other mind. | 
The India bill, I am well aſſured, is Burke's own 
offspring; and it bears ſtrong and obvious impreſſions 
of its parent. | 
The doctrine of hereditary regency, was furniſhed 
by Lord Loughborough (the well-known Wedder- 
B 4 burne) 
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burne) with abundant promiſes of authorities and 
reaſons, which were never produced. 

In the trial of Haſtings, cloquence has been em- 
ployed, like water in an inundation, without Judg- 
ment and without advantage. 

All the objects in the contemplation of Mr. Fox 
on theſe celebrated occaſions, might have been obtain- 
ed—not only without infamy, but with applauſe. 

Mr. Pitt has obtained them all, with abilities great- 
ly inferior, but with the art of profiting by the errors 
of Mr. Fox. He has obtained all the advantages of the 
coalition, by detaching Robinſon from his old maſter. 
He has acquired more power in India than Mr. Fox 
aimed at, by only ſaving appearances with the King. 
He has procured popularity, by a doctrine reſpecting 
the power of two eſtates in Parliament, which, advan- 


ced by Mr. would have produced his impeach- 
ment : and he has ren 


is opponents the inſtru- 
ments of his own purpoſes reſpe 


ing Mr. Haſtings.* 


* If the conduct of Mr. Pitt were thoroughly underſtood 
in this buſineſs; ; if the motives of his ſudden converſion to the 
opinion that Haſtings ſhould be impeached, were ſtated to Par- 
lament and the country by an able and honeſt ſenator, not by 
any prating unprincipled-lawyer, we might ſee what we have 
long wanted, a Miniſter rendered actually reſponſible. 


Such, 
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Such are the ſuperlative abilities of your Royal 
Highneſs's principal, though, perhaps, not your fa- 
vorite counſellor. 

That Burke has talents, no man of ſenſe will 
deny: but they are ſuperficial, oftentatious, and 
want the guidance of judgment and ſcience. Satis 
eloguentiæ ſapientiæ parum. 

Sheridan, with a more regulated imagination, has 
more art; and being educated in the Green Room of 
the Theatre, underſtands the method of giving effect 
to every ſentiment, action, and expreſſion. But he 
is a mere artificer of ſcenes: his orations are plays in 
a new form; and they produce amuſement or admi- 
ration, never conviction or reſpect. 

The abilities and accompliſhments of the three 
united would not conſtitue a ſtateſman, or a truly 
great man. Their fancies or imaginations are not 
balanced by ſcience ; by that high, exalted reaſon, 
which is formed by the calm and patient ſtudy of 
philoſophy, a profound acquaintance with hiſtory, 
and the ſtrict diſcipline of mathematics. 

Your Royal Highneſs will therefore derive no 
real advantage from the boaſted talents of theſe ora- 
tors; unleſs they could anſwer Rabelais“ deſcrip- 


tion 
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tion of Pantagruel, who covered his whole army 
with his tongue, and ſheltered it from inclemen- 
cies and inconveniences. 


LESSON 
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LESSON I. 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


Rebus minoribus quiſque tendentes. Tac. 
Converſant only in little things. 


— . 


I KNOW your Royal Highneſs is not remarkable 
for long or patient attention; and that the important 
habit of it has not been an object in your education. 
J have, therefore, divided the fabje& of the firſt 
leflon J mean to fubmit to your peruſal. | 
If the champions of the party you have eſpouſed, 
are ſuch as I have deſcribed—if the combined talents 
of the phalanx have not produced public reſpect— 
what can your Royal Highneſs hope from a ſyſtem 
of favoritiſm, for the elevation of the moſt excep- 
tionable ? | 
I do not concur in the trivial objections to Mr. 
| Sheridan's origin, education, and deftination—lf 
theſe were more contemptible than they are repre- 
ſented; 


—  — ——  — 
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ſented ; they are circumſtances in which the will 
and character of the man are not concerned. 

I do not object to any irregularities, which may 
be the fair reſult of youthful and ſtrong paſſions. 

believe not one half of the common catalogue of 
his ſtratagems and expedients to procure or avoid the 
payment of money. | 

But Sheridan is a camelion : his words, his ſenti- 


ments, his paſſions, take their color from ſurroun- 


ding objects; he ſeems every thing to every man; 


is unſuſceptible of real attachment: and though he 


may have protectors and admirers, Sheridan muſt 
be without a friend. | | 

You may peculiarly diſtinguiſh ſuch a man—you 
may, on ſome future occaſion, give him the lead in 
your councils: but the POWER OF A THRONE would 
not ſuſtain him in the ſituation, 

Recolle& the manner in which propoſitions from 
him have been received in Parliament, that would 
have covered another with glory. Recolle& the 
principal cauſe, in the obtruſion of his interference 
during the illneſs of your Royal Father, and in the 
method of managing your paſſions to the purpoſes of 
his ambition, 


The 
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The artifices of that period were ſo clearly and 
inſtantaneouſly perceived, that the nation felt at 
its utmoſt extremities a repugnance and deteſtation, 
which the amiable character and manners of your 
Royal Highneſs could hardly reſtrain within the 
limits of peace. 

Can your Royal Highneſs imagine, the country 
was agitated or intereſted by the queſtion of right? 
Do you ſuppoſe, the probable acceſhon of the re- 
ſpectable and patriotic families of Devonſhire and 
Portland, occaſioned alarm? Or can your Royal 
Highneſs conceive, that exchanging Pitt for Fox in 
miniſterial offices of venality, could excite the gene- 


ral terror, which ſanctioned reſolutions of Parlia- 


ment the moſt abſurd, the moſt unconſtitutional, the 


moſt inimical to Liberty; which embalmed the nu- 
merous and important errors of your Father's reign; 
directed the public wiſhes to the royal couch with a 
fervor little ſhort of idolatry; and hailed the King's 
recovery as a national ſalvation? No; it was the 
dread of ſeeing the government of the country de- 
graded, by being committed to a cabal, —of which 
I ſhall give ſome deſcription. 


As it may be neceſſary to allude to a Lapy, I 


hope 
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hope nothing can eſcape me, that may be interpreted 
into injuſtice, or indelicacy to a ſex, which is under 
too many diſadyantages from the cuſtoms and laws 
of the land. Though I am old, I have not loſt my 
memory of the rapturous ſeaſon of love. I am inca- 
pable of an act ſo daſtardly, as to ſully the fame, or 
wound the peace of a woman. 

It is not with love ; it is with artifice and ambi- 
tion, I am at war—and they are of no ſex. 

When you felt the faſcinations of the Perdita, pru- 
dence ſmiled, and the error was juſtified by taſte : 
but Cleopatra never ſaw, never will ſee in Anthony, 
any thing beſides the probable maſter of the world. 

Every meaſure, from the firſt moment of acquain- 
tance, has been ſyſtematic: the experienced dame 

practiſed from art the lefſon which Nature taught 
Daphne; ſhe fled, that Apollo might follow: and 
by combining a flight and fickle inclination with 
| Royal impatience, ſhe formed a paſſion, which had 
been in vain attempted by charms and talents infi- 
nitely ſuperior. N 
Theſe things would not have been worth the 
trouble of recording, if the great object of the ſyſ- 
tem had not been political power. 
5 | You 
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You will perceive the truth, if your Royal High- 
neſs will recollect, when impelled by filial duty to 
attend your Royal Parent on a fick bed, the Lady 
fixed herſelf at Bagſhot, under the ſympathetic wing 
of a Royal Ducheſs, and attended by her faithful, 
&:fantereſied friends, Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan. 

On this occaſion the CABAL was formed, which, 
with ſome variations in its members, ſubſiſts to this 
time, and conſiſts of—a very great Ducheſs, a fair 
and plump Lady of great ambition, Capt. P——, 
B— P——t, Mr. and Mrs. Sh——n, &c. 

Conceive, Sir, the public ſentiment, when a queſ- 
tion of the utmoſt importance was depending, no 
acceſs to your Royal Highneſs could be obtained, 
no meſſage delivered; nor a word ſpoken, without 
the knowledge of one or more of theſe reſpect᷑able 
perſonages. The nation loſt all judgment on the 
ſubjects under conſideration : the people ſaw only 
the cabal: the little White Houſe in Pall-mall was 
regarded with the feelings of Syracuſe at the ear of 
Dionyſus ; and the Miniſter might have marched 
his parliamentary adherents over propoſitions more 
abſurd and pernicious, than thoſe which aſſigned to 


prepared majorities, in a vicious and inadequate re- 


preſentation, 
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preſentation, the whole political power of a free 
ſtate, 5 

The projected Court of the Regent did not eſcape 
the public knowledge; and the great Ducheſs had 
planned it on the model of that of Comus. The 
Lapy was to be ennobled, to have her evening 
drawing rooms, in the manner of the Counteſs of 
Yarmouth, and the modes of venality which diſtin- 
guiſhed the politics of that favorite, would not have 
been inexpedient to the circumſtances, or unſuitable 
to the principles of the Cabal. 

To accuſtom the public eye to the purpoſed inver- 
ſion of rank and order, the great Ducheſs introduced 
the Lady into the acceſſible purlieus of royalty, and 
ſhe was frequently diſplayed, as one of its poſſible 
appendages, within the envied rails of Rotten-row. 
I ſaw the effect of that diſplay on the crowd which 
obſerved it: and if Pitt and Dundas had formed the 
ſtratagem, it could not have been more to their pur- 
poſe. The heads of all the firſt fainilies in the king- 
dom were offended at the appearance of Sheridan in 
the fore ground, during the preparatory tranſactions 
for a Regency; but their wIvVEs and DAUGHTERS | 
felt an inſult when the great Ducheſs conveyed the 

Lady 
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Lady in triumph to breathe the royal duſt of Rotten- 


TOW. 


This is another inſtance of the judgment of your 


counſellors, who diſcern not, that important conſe- 
quences often ariſe from little cauſes. No circum- 
ſtance operated more rapidly and effectually than this 
incident on the zeal and attachment of the moſt re- 

ſpectable of your friends. | 
Since the Recovery of your Royal Father, theſe 
friends juſt ſave appearances: they frequently ex- 
preſs apprehenſions, that the habit of admitting and 
favoring witlings, buffoons, fidlers, fencers, and 
bruiſers, will continue too long, and fix your cha- 
racter with the public. Henry V. to whom your 
Royal Highneſs is frequently compared, indulged his 
eccentricities at eighteen : your Royal Highneſs is 
approaching the age of thirty. Henry's Companions 
and his DOLL TEARSHEET were the revellers of an 
hour : your Royal Highneſs is inveſted by an in- 
tereſted, ſordid ſet ; their advice, their ſuggeſtions, 
their meaſures, would be a profanation of every 
thing princely : the modes of expence, the ſtrata- 
gems for obtaining money, the intermixture of Royal 
| C ſpies 
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ſpies* and princely confidants, the familiarities of 
adventurers, &c. are not reſpectable, and being long 
continued, impreſs on the nation an idea of charac- 
teriſtic and incurable frivolity. This idea has been 
entertained by the moſt enlightened and valuable of 
your former friends; and their abſence from your 
private parties, or nocturnal conſultations, has given 
an artful and deſigning adventurer an opportunity of 


raiſing himſelf into conſequence, to the great offence 


of thoſe old and reſpectable families who actually 


placed on the throne the Houſe of Brunſwick, and 
ſupported it againſt foreign and domeſtic foes at a 
great expence of blood and treaſure. 

I entreat your Royal Highneſs to conſider the cir- 
cumſtances, which menace the peace and proſperity 
of this country, however adyantageous its preſent 
ſituation. | 

It has eſcaped the precipice to which the Ameri- 


can war had brought it, by a concurrence of events 


in Europe, to which it has not contributed by its ta- 


lents or meaſures; though folly may aſcribe them to 


* Miſs B P—t and Capt. P are in the family without 


appointments, and hope to be the Madame Schwellenburgh 
and Jenkinſon of Carlton Houſe. 


its 
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its Miniſters and Councils : thoſe events will ſoon 
have their effects; and a ſtate of general peace, 
which even war muſt ſhortly produce, will favour 


that general diſpoſition in Europe for which philo- 


ſophy has been long preparing it ; which muſt ſoon, 


reach this iſland ; and the nature of which I have 
undertaken to explain to you. 

To contemplate that diſpoſition, to mark its ap- 
proaches, and to judge of its effects, may be an em- 
ployment as worthy your abilities, as it may be in- 
tereſting to your future fate. 

But this is not to be done among the puerile and 
petty diſtractions of your preſent ſituation. Conſent 
to the wiſhes of your Royal Parents—yield to the 
earneſt deſires of your country, by a marriage be- 
coming your dignity, and by the eſtabliſhment of a 
reſpectable houſehold : and then your Royal High- 
_ neſs may look forward, with thoughtful conſide- 
ration, to the incidents and duties that probably 
await you. 
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LESSON UI. 


What! what! if they go on at this rate, in thirty years they will 
not leave a King in Europe. 
| GEORGE 111- 


Ir his Majeſty means arbitrary kings, or perſons 
inveſted with numerous diſcretionary powers, I am 
inclined to adopt the opinion. 

Whether the executive power of the State ſhould 
be in one or in many, is not with me a queſtion : but 
that the executive ſhould control, direct, or influ- 
ence the legiſlative ; that any ſpecies of power, pre- 
rogative, or privilege ſhould be independent of the 
public will, are pretenſions to which the abilities of 
the world ſeem at this time to be directed. 

If your Royal Highneſs would but curſorily ex- 
amine the Hiſtory of Europe, you would find, in al- 


moſt every page, inſtances and acts of power, pre- 


rogative, 
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rogative, and privilege, to the diſadvantage and in- 
jury of ſociety. Theſe acts have excited convul- 
ſions, denominated rebellion or patriotiſm, accor- 
ding to their effects. It ſeems at this time to be the 
general purpoſe of political philoſophy—not to ex- 
pel or degrade conſtitutional kings—but to demoliſh 
thoſe ſpurious and pernicious beings which are the 
offspring of privilege, and whoſe operations are ca- 
pricious, arbitrary, and miſchievous. 

The great inquiry before the philoſophical world 
is—not the nature of God, the mechaniſm of the 
univerſe, or the compoſition of its elements; but 
the principles of ſociety. The world has been 
flcoded with the blood of its inhabitants, by the ca- 
prices of tyrants, under the denomination of empe- 
ror, king, conſul, ſenate, parliament, and popular 
aſſembly ; and the miſeries of millions demand of 
wiſdom, “ Where is the power which eſtabliſhes 
« and connects all the orders of a community, and 
«© on which they all depend? Where is the centre 
« to which every thing tends, the principle from 
« which all is derived, the ſovereign that can do 
c every thing? Who can point out to us the form, 
e the organization of that moral perſon, a ſociety 

C's « or 
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© or community, to which unity is neceſſary, and 
& of which Liberty is the effect?“ 

What anſwers have been made to this demand 
may deſerve the attention of your Royal Highneſs ; 
as it may enable you to form an opinion on the 
King's prediction. 

The ſophiſtry of political writers has been ex- 


hauſted in the comparative merits of monarchies, 


ariſtocracies, and democracies ; but no model has 
been exhibited, no form delineated, of a ſociety 
which may protect and defend with its whole force 


the perſon and property of every one of its members, 
and in which each individual, by uniting himſelf 
to the whole, ſhall nevertheleſs be obedient only 


to himſelf, and remain fully at liberty to every thing 


but injury. | 
The general refult, however, of inquiry and ex- 
periment on political ſubjects is,—an opinion or 
principle, that the ſupreme power of every ſtate is 
in the body of the' people ; becauſe it can have no 
intereſt contrary to that of individuals, and ſtands 
not in need of guarantees: for it is impoſſible the 
body ſhould attempt to hurt itſelf, or have a diſpo- 
ſition to injure its members. 
. But 
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But how is the general will to be obtained? In- 
dividuals may have private wills regarding private 
intereſt; but the general will is directed only to the 
general good. 

Hiſtory will not greatly aſſiſt us. Deſpotic and 

monarchic ſtates are out of the inquiry, Indeed 
every lawful government is neceſſarily a REPUBLIC; 
for no other can have the public intereſt for its ob- 
ject: but thoſe ſtates denominated republics in an- 
_ cient and modern hiſtory, have not the public inte- 
reſt for their object, and are not formed to promote 
it. Athens, Lacedemon, and Rome were ruled by 
idle and profligate mobs in contention with privileged 
ſenates. Ariſtotle ſeems to prefer the conſtitution. of 
Carthage to any other; but he juſtly obſerves, it was 
highly reprehenfible, becauſe the ſame perſon might 
be appointed to ſeveral offices; and a certain revenue 
or birth was neceſſary to civil ſituations - virtue be- 


ing deemed as nothing. 


Modern politics have admitted, in a few ſtates, 
that the general voice ſnould have a mode of expreſ- 
ſing itſelf, and that the mode ſhould be a part of the 
conſtitution: this has given riſe to the idea of re- 
preſentation and the appointment of deputies. 

C 4 Bur 
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Bur THE SUPREME POWER OR THE. ACTUAL 
SOVEREIGNTY OF A STATE CANNOT BE REPRESEN= 
TED OR DEPUTED. - Faculties may be delegated of 
various and extenſive effect; but the omnipotence 
of ſociety, if any where, is in itſelf. In the attempt 
to delegate ſovereign power, the community would 
conſign to its princes or its parliaments the diſpo- 
ſition of life and property—on what condition? 
That they may diſpoſe of them as they pleaſe. 

The act which conſtitutes government is not, 
cannot be, even a contract; it is the will, the arbi- 
trary law, of an abſolute ſovereign. The depoſi- 
taries of delegated power, whether called princes, 
ſenates, or parliaments, are not proprietors or 
maſters; they are ſubje& to the people, who form 
and ſupport the ſociety ; by an eternal law of na- 
ture, which has ever ſubjected a part to the whole. 

But your Royal Highneſs may ſay, Why perplex 
me with ſuch inquiries ? & IT have ever been in- 
6 ſtructed, the conſtitution of England is the ut- 
“ moſt effort of human wiſdom ; and I ſhould an- 


& {wer you, by a reference to that conſtitution.” 


LESSON 


* 
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LESSON IV. 


CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 

CunRas nationes et urbes, populus aut primores aut ſinguli re. 
gunt. Delecta ex his et conſtituta Reipub. forma, laudari 
facilius quam evenire; vel fi evenirit, haud diuturna eſſe 
poteſt. Tac. 


All nations and cities are governed either by the people, the nobles, 
or by ſingle rulers. A Republic conſtituted by an union of theſe, is 
to be wiſhed for rather than accompliſhed, or if accompliſbed, is 
would not be laſting. | 


Tuns is ſuppoſed to be the plan, on which the 
conſtitution of England is formed; but the ſuppo- 
ſition is groundleſs. The Engliſh government has 
fluctuated more than any other in Europe; and the 
fluctuations have been wholly owing to the ope- 
ration of moral and political incidents. 

Violent imprudences of deſpotiſm produced ſome 
apparent and ſome real improvements in the admi- 
niſtration of law; but the conſtitution of the legiſ- 

lature 
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lature is a FRAUDULENT DECEPTION ; and the 
people of England have in reality no more choice or 
will in the election of their pretended repreſentatives, 
than the people of Hinduſtan, Perſia, or Turkey. 

Let your Royal Highneſs be at the trouble of 
looking into Middleſex and Weſtminſter ; and no 
parts of England are ſo free - deduct from the elec- 
tors, all the tradeſmen who are obliged to vote wit h 
their cuſtomers, the tenants who are appendages to 
houſes, and the freeholders who are entangled with 
the ariſtocracy or with government: and you may 
be ſurprized at the remainder. 

Sir —a free people, that can neither form itſelf 
into a community, nor execute any operation; but 
is abſolutely ſubjected in its actions and energies, 
and in the ſubjects on which it is permitted to think 
and ſpeak - to powers conſtitutionally ſubordinate 
is an abſurdity. 

No people can be free, whoſe deputies may be en- 
ſlaved by the executive power, who ſee the preten- 
ded conſtitution and laws reſigned to its mercy ; 
without being able to oppoſe any thing but petition 
and complaint to thoſe who have an intereſt in re- 
jecting them. 


If 


*. 
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If I wiſhed to give a ſummary of the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution, as it has exiſted ſome time in practice, I 
would not make extracts from the romances of Mon- 
teſquieu and Blackſtone— I would invoke the Pious 
muſe of a Marquis Townſhend, or of an Edmund 
Burke when warmed by the long-ſought rays of 
royal favour : and, as every thing is at this time 
conſecrated by a pretended religion, I would place the 
moſt popular of your anceſtors—who in his day 
has been called THE BEST OF KINGs—before the 
GoD* or IsRAEL :—to whom he ſhould offer the 
following devotions: 

« If it hath been our object, to diſpute with an 
{© ariſtocracy the government of a people who ſup- 
«©, port us, and to render liberty, property, and life 
< at the diſcretion of diſciplined majorities, in thoſe 
* afſemblies which ſhould protect them—if, to ſecure 
« a ſure though imperceptible dominion over the le- 
« giflature, and to add the power of making to that 
«© of executing the laws—ſecrecy and craft have been 
<* ſubſtituted for authority and power: thou wilt for- 


* To what are we to aſcribe, that prieſts never addreſs na- 
tional prayers to the God of Nature, Truth, and Virtue ! 


«© give 
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& give the neceſſity, as in the moſt favoured of thy 


«c anointed ſervants of ancient times. 


„We thank thee, that the affiduity and labour 
te of many years have not been fruitleſs ; and that 
te we have A LOYAL AND DUTIFUL PARLIAMENT, 


« To ſuit temptations to the vain, the ambitious, 


© the needy ; to practiſe the various arts which in- 
«© fluence vicious afſemblies; to have the ſuppoſed 


C repreſentatives of the people in the confidence of 


ec our ſervants; to induce them to declaim on na- 
« tional intereſts, while they propoſe the indulgence 
« of their paſſions; to forget their country in defi- 
« ance of engagements, yet to fave appearances, or 
« even to aſſume the fame of virtue—Theſe are ob- 


« jects of magnitude and merit. The penſioners of 


e ov court and their numerous connections; thoſe 


«© who watch for occaſional douceurs ; thoſe who 
© make ſpeeches to force ſtipulations ; and the fly- 
* ing ſquadrons which fluctuate between duty and 
ce temptation ;—We thank thee, that we have no- 


© thing to fear from ſuch guardians, 


« The grand ſecret, in the management of politi- 

* cal bodies, is that of dividing them, and paſſing the 
* proſtituted parts for the whole. Every thing is 
« accom- 
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« accompliſhed, when the legiſlature is involved in 
& the faction of the court, partaking our bounty, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


or hoping to partake it, and joining, in any mea- 
ſures, the PUPPET we fix at the helm. Foſter, 
in thy goodneſs, the general diſpoſition to ſervility: 
the SACRED tribe has ever been ready to diffuſe 


« pompous titles, ſublime names, and divine ho- 


cc 


cc 


6c 


1 


£c 


cc 


cc 


cc 


60 


cc 


cc 


nours, as involved in the ideas of royalty : and if 
the Prince conſent to be the apparitor of prieſts, to 
patronize their oppreſſions, or to execute their 
cruelties, they ſoon inſtruct the credulous mul- 
titude to conſider him, as he may be, the repre- 
ſentative of THEIR Gop; his decrees as oracles 
from heaven, and blind ſubmiſſion as the moſt ſa- 
cred duty, When Samuel hewed Agag into 
pieces, and when Nero murdered his mother, the 
prieſts led the people to the temples, to thank 


THEIR cops for actions, and to offer incenſe for 


cc crimes, which human nature abhorred, 


ce 


cc 


45 


64 


« The enchantment of ſuperſtition, renders ſer- 
viceable the moſt unprincipled and moſt infamous 
of men. On a national feſtival, the mouth of the 
congregation ſhall be the moſt celebrated for de- 
ception ; the name being equivalent to a falſehood 


2 


cc in 
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2 


in every part of the world: yet the holy bandage 
is tinctured and tranſparent ; it renders good evil, 


« and evil good. The yoke of the prieſthood, 


cc 


6c 


though the moſt galling, is the leaſt hazardous of 
all the inſtruments of deſpotic power : that ſyſtem 
of civil tyranny is the moſt practicable, which is 
grafted on affections ſuppoſed to be religious; and 
this, through the world, is the defired ALLIANCE 


OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


© HisTory furniſhes leſſons on the events attri- 


buted to thy providence. Our prous predeceſſor 
Henry VII. now with thee, always ruled by a fac- 
tion; and, according to the inſpired Burke, it is 
the conſtitutional government of the land. It is 
true, he erred in the open appointment of the 
Empſon and Dudley of the day; for he did not 
maſk their vices by oſtenſible innocence and ho- 


* neſty : the judicious interpoſition of unſullied pu- 


rity and blunt brutality, would have enabled them, 
as it enables the inſtrument of our power, to per- 
vert forms, and to diſtribute among OUR and 
THEIR friends the fruits of general induſtry. 

«© Caſt a HOLY miſt before the eyes of the people; ; 
give our miniſters wiſdom, to lull them into 


| “ ſecu- 
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« ſecurity. Let determined profligacy and profane- 
« neſs, in the moſt favoured of our ſervants, ap- 


c pear as ſtern integrity; let juvenile ignorance be 


cc called candour, and the want of natural paſſions 
ce be deemed purity ; and let a cautious ſyſtem of 
e ayaricious artifice, which eradicates every fibre by 
© which a child is held to a mother's heart, be cele- 
„ brated by all the bands of venality, as ſuperna- 
e tural and divine prudence,—The people never 
c foreſee their fate: it is the peculiar faculty of our 
« preſent ſervants, to render illuſive the birthright 
c of Britons, and to undermine, by plauſible pre- 
cc tences, the moſt ſacred liberties : the laborious 
<« peaſant, or tae induſtrious mechanic, perceives 
© not his ſervitude until he is ſprinkled by the blood 
ce of his fellow- ſubject, or feels himſelf unexpectedly 

* cruſhed. | 
6 By the preſent ſyſtem of finance, the intereſts 
* of the treaſury are ſo entwined with the general 
c property, that it requires the moſt delicate hand 
“ to lay the axe at any of the roots of corruption. 
« The moſt opprefhve miniſter, if he uſe the lan- 
<« guage of reluQtance and candour, may be effectu- 
ally ſupported by the numerous FAcTORs of his 
a 66 admi- 
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& adminiſtration ; by ſpeculators in funds, by con- 
ce tractors, brokers, ticket dealers; by the timid, 
& the weak, the fickle, the ſordid, the indolent poſ- 
ec ſeſſors of money i theſe form powerful and ex- 
© tenſive factions in favor of the ſlighteſt whiſper 
& from the treaſury ; they raiſe clamours againſt the 


« complaints of patriotiſm ; and they ſmother the 
&© melancholy murmurs of the nation. Yet occa- 
64 ſional difficulties ariſe, The wants of venality 
cc are infinite; and though we contract debts with 
t one hand to accumulate riches with the other, the 
& avarice of.. + « is an unfathomable and in- 
© ſatiable abyſs.—Enlighten the ſoul of our HEA- 
& VEN-30RN miniſter with the ſtrongeſt rays of in- 
« yention, but ſurround his heart with ice: let it 
© never palpitate with any paſhon that does not 
ce ſpring from ſyſtematic depredation; let him be 
ce dead to all pleaſure and all joy; he might other- 
ec wiſe be moved by pity at the cries of want in the 
<« fangs of exciſe,» Concentrate all his affeCtions in 
cc the ambition of ſerving us with the hope of im- 


e meaſurable reward; confirm him in the exquiſite 


& hypocriſy by which fallacious hopes are held out, 
ec that the public burdens will be removed, and the 
| | cc pub- 


- 
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c“ public vexations mitigated : may he live without 


cc ties, avoid the inconyeniences of generous paſ- 


« ſions, AND WE WILL EXTINGUISH HIs FAME, | 


c LIKE THE IMPOSTURE OF CHATHAM, BY RE- 
«© WARDS THAT SHALL RENDER HIM INFAMOUS! 

« WE thank thee, that by his aſſiduity, the arms 
c of the cuſtoms and exciſe nearly embrace the land. 
c Inſtruct their numerous retainers, to inſinuate the 
% maxims of ſubjection, to abuſe by fear, to ſeduce 
&« by hope, to corrupt by avarice; to diſſipate all 
cc averſion of power, and all horror of tyranny ; 
cc to expatiate on OVR SACRED UNDERTAKINGS; 
c and to beſtow encomiums on deeds which pro- 
“ fane, and audacious patriotiſm would brand with 
« infamy. 

« WE now hear little of ſenſible, ſober; or wiſe 
«© men; of that elevation which ſcorns ſervility to 
60 power ; or of that generoſity which, in every 


form, would eſpouſe the cauſe of Liberty: we 


&* ſee only ambition, variouſly maſked, anxiouſly 


“ marking the fources of wealth; wretches who 
hope to proſper by public diſorder; ATHEIs- 


« TIC PRIESTS in the garb of piety; ſervile aca- 


« demicians; diſputatious pedants; and the varie- 
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cc 


cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
40 


gated, herds of political and eccleſiaſtical. profti - 
tutes, 


ec Protect thoſe ſocieties, academies, ſchools, and 


* univerſities, where every thing may be taught, 
except the DUTIEs of kings, the Riots of ſo- 
© cieties, and the general privileges of mankind. 


&« Let the retainers of wiſdom ſeek conſolation 


in virtuous. poverty: give us ſupple penſioners, 


brilliant ſophiſts, and proſtituted ſycophants : the 


praiſes they beſtow are profuſe, and they. fly on 
LAUREATED wings through every climate to 
cull the flowers of adulation ; while obſtinate in- 


* tegrity ſuffers in ſilence, or the ſighs of ſuffering 


virtue are encloſed by the walls of its wretched 
habitation. 

« By the wiſdom inſpired by the Gop or Jacos, 
we have converted our bittereſt enemy into a 
friend, The liberty of the preſs, oux averſion 
and horror, is now ovk advantage: —inſtead of 
uſing the chicane and fraud of law, which are 
pernicious to friend and foe—we direct into that 
province OUR BENIGN AND ROYAL INFLUENCE : 
it inſtantly attracts the ſecondary ſwarms of lite- 
rati, whoſe. exiſtence, like that of reptiles, de- 


«© pends 
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c pends on depredation and injury: deſtitute of vir- 
e tue, they will not aſcribe it without reward; and 
« their ſhafts of ridicule are poiſoned by envy ; glo- 
c rious deeds they depreſs with alacrity; good ac- 
© tions ſicken them; and the friends of liberty they 1 
« cordially aſperſe. We laud and praiſe thee for 


“ mercenary ſcribblers in all the provinces of lite- 


cc rature, THOU HAST MADE NO VERMIN IN 


Cc yAIN; thoſe who feed on our reputation and 


c happineſs, as well as thoſe who burrow in our 
cc fleſh : their efforts are leſs offenſive than the vil- 
“ lanies of lawyers, in aſperſing popular and aſpiring 
«© men, and vilifying or defaming thoſe who coun- 
ce teract the machinations of the cabinet. 

Cc We thank thee for thoſe proſtituted multitudes 
© ſo eaſily obtained in this town, who ſpread ru- 


«© mours, excite ſuſpicions, and ruin all public con- 

6 fidence in the pretenſions of virtue: thou haſt 

«© enabled us to deviſe thoſe ſnares, which entangle 

popular characters, and induce them to diſgrace 

«© themſelves. 

'« Our ?10vs brother Louis XIV. when he wiſhed 

4 to deceive the French nation, had recourſe to 

D 2 44 feſ- 
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« feſtivals called religious, and the diſplay of the 
ce fine arts, which encourage thoſe only who ſubſiſt 
ce by the follies of the opulent, and the induſtry of 
e whoſe profeſſors attaches them to no country. 
c While the inconſiderate multitude is devoted to 
. << Joy, they perceive not the chains which we cover 


6 with flowers; or the remote conſequences that 


& threaten them, and by which every controlling 


& check on our pcwer is to be cut down. 
& By feſtivals, ſhews, and exhibitions, wisE po- 


ec liticians extinguiſhed in Rome that reſtleſs love 
0 


* 


of liberty, ſo inconvenient to power. The pro- 
greſs of the arts has been ever accompanied with 
ce the progreſs of ſlavery, and even ſciences of a 
& ſedentary and puerile kind have ſimilar tendencies. 


« Hence the ſervile devotion of academies, ſocieties, - 


cc 


& and learned corporations. 

It requires the higheſt portion of wiſdom from 
« THEE to render the army tolerable to ſeditious 
“ Engliſhmen : ſoldiers have been GRADUALLY 
te ſubſtituted every where for civil officers ; they ar- 
ce reſt offenders, they attend malefactors, or they 
& clear the highways; they are placed at the en- 
« trance of theatres, auction and exhibition rooms; 


© they 
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&« they watch the people wherever they meet, and 
& ſerve as nightly guards where any thing valuable 
« is to be guarded : they have tried inſults and in- 
“ juries on the people, who are not ſuffered to de- 
&« fend themſelves. When the whole of this good 
«© work is perfected, oux ſoul will ſing hallelujah 
cc to THEE, O Gop oF ARMIES! 

In this complicated ſyſtem of policy, if any 


& errors be committed, thou knoweſt WE AN DO NO 


© WRONG ; the blame muſt be on bad councellors. 
Let the evils of a deteſtable and diſgraceful war 


& be on Lord —; we have changed our ad- 


& miniſtration ; and if we ſucceed not in any of 
« our views by the inſtrumentality of oux pre- 
« ſent ſervants, WE will repent of the unſucceſs- 
£«& ful meaſures, diſmiſs the unſucceſsful miniſter 
cc with the guilt of failure on his head; and, with- 
& out the apprehenſion of future conſequences, di- 
cc rect all oux high prieſts to call the Gov or 
cc ISRAEL to witneſs OUR intentions. In all theſe 
e things WE trace the ſteps of the Prous MART YR, 
« and of ALL THE NURSING FATHERS AND NUR- 


2 
«© SING MOTHERS OF THY CHURCH,” - 
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But I will delineate the Engliſh Conſtitution 


more explicitly, than can be done by any 


tation 


preſent faſhionable Piety. 


* 


of the 


LESSON 


| 
| 
| 
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LESSON V, 


THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


When Princes, who ought to be common parents, make themſelves a 
þariy, and lean to a ſide—it is a boat that is overthrown by un- 
even weight. Lord Bacon. 


V y ITH all the boaſted learning and improve- 
ment of mankind, no ſociety has been yet fo conſti- 
tuted or organized as to produce that genuine public 


principle, whoſe object is the ſecurity and happineſs 


of the community. 


As men emerge from favage into civilized condi- 


tions, ſome ſpecies of talents obtain a preference, 
and the general labour is taxed to ſupport privileges, 
or to fulfil the iniquitous and monſtrous engagements 
of hereditary and perpetual rewards. 

Hence the origin of dignities, ranks, and fami- 
lies; the various combinations of which have formed 


all the governments of Europe, 
"=. The 


: 
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The gradations of moderate oppreſſion, or of 


cruel tyranny in thoſe goyernments, have been ow- 


ing to the various modes of combination or conſpi- 


racy im the oppreſſors; and thoſe modes have been 
inaccurately, but commonly denominated Coxs Ti- 
TUTIONs. 958 

I wiſh not to teaſe your Royal Highneſs on the 
ſuppoſed origin and ſtructure of the Engliſh govern- 


ment; it has no other origin, than that of all azT1- 


rieks, to ſubje& the general induſtry to the caprice, 


convenience, and pleaſure of fortunate adventurers. 
The internal agitations of ſtates and their external 
wars, though attributed to other cauſes, have been 
wholly owing to the operations of theſe combina- 
tions, or to competitions. for their unjuſtifiable pre- 
rogatives. 

When the Saxons had ſubdued England, they in- 
ſtituted as many governments as there were power- 
ful heads of armies 3 the common ſoldiers of which 


they admitted to privileges, on the condition of hold- 


ing in the moſt wretched ſlavery the peaſants of the 


country: this extended the privileged combinations 
widely ; and the jarring intereſts, claims, and prin- 
ciples produced by the union of the heptarchy, im- 
| pelled 
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pelled the vigorous and comprehenſive mind of 
Alfred to form the firſt correct and rational idea of a 
political conſtitution which is recorded in hiſtory. | 
The circumſtances of the country requiring the 
ſteady and continued exertion of its utmoſt force, 
he had the genius to diſcern, — the exertion of that 
force could not be obtained but by the actual con- 
currence and exerciſe of the general will: he, there- 
fore, organized the free parts of the community into 
a POLITICAL CONSTITUTION, the beſt imagined and 
the moſt effectual that has hitherto been exhibited in 
the world, | 

To ſave your Royal Highneſs the trouble of diſ- 
covering this invention by my deſcription, I will 
exhibit it in a diagram. | 


The 


| 
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Buy an attentive glance, your Royal Highneſs may 
underſtand the excellences and defects of this won- | 
derful fabric; and learn to revere the memory of a 
prince, 'who, in an age deemed dark and ignorant, 
could look farther into a ſcience which has hitherto 
baffled the ſtrongeſt efforts of human reaſon, than 
any philoſopher or ſtateſman of ancient or modern 


times. 


©'' Your Royal Highneſs will obſerve, there can be 
but two ſpecies of government—by the general will, 
or by the will of one or more perſons controuling 


the general will. The latter, in all poſſible varia- 
tions, not being juſtified by reaſon, the neceſſary 


principles of juſtice, or by experience—a general 
acknowledgment has been obtained, that the reaſon- 
able, equitable, and beneficial principle of every po- 
litical conſtitution is the public will: but the mode 


of forming or obtaining that will, was a problem in- 


explicable, until it attracted the powers of the im- 


5 mortal Alfred. 


The political ſtructure of that great prince has 
all the neceſſary properties and effects of an orga- 


nized body. The head and the extremities are 


united; not by occaſional elections, or by pretended 


dele- 


' 
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by the Arestocracythe Majo rity using the Name of the Crown. 
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J. The body of the Frople rarrously operated upon,k amugxed 
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Share in the Political Government. 
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delegations of national power : the whole ſurface 
of the body, by minute ſubdiviſion, is formed to re- 
ceive and tranſmit inſtantaneous impreſſions, exter- 
nal and internal; all the parts are held to their of- 
fices by the general force, without commotion and 
without violence; and the public will, being enforced 
by the public ftrength, is a law which nothing in the 
community can diſpute or reſiſt. | 

Two diſeaſes rem ined in the actual ſociety orga- 
nized by Alfred, which his power could not eradi- 
cate, but which the political conſtitution would 
have gradually expelled—the ſuperſtitious dominion 
of ecclefiaſtics, and the ſlavery of the peaſants. The 
appointment of eccleſiaſtics, by any ſpecies of pa- 
tronage, is abſolutely inconſiſtent with public li- 
berty, as it is with the private honour and virtue of 
thoſe who are appointed; and the community that 
admits of flavery, even in the moſt obſcure and un- 
fortunate of its members, is a monſter, the offspring 
of ignorance or injuſtice. 

The ſucceſſors of Alfred inherited not his genius; 
and the general confuſion and miſery which enſued 
on his deceaſe, impaired the ſtructure he had formed: 
the Norman conqueſt completed its ruin, and a mode 
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of government took place, in which the general will 
was not conſulted, 

The internal agitations of the ſtate, from the Con- 
queſt to the Revolution, were thoſe of princes and ba- 


rons, as competitors for a prize, or as beaſts for 


prey: and if your Royal Highneſs will candidly 


conſider the celebrated revolution, you will find it 
a compact between the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, 
and the heads of certain families, attended by the 
Mayor of London and other perſons in the exerciſe 
of authority. | 

I have no doubt, that the meaſure had the gene- 
ral approbation; but the nation had no ORGAN by 
which it might form or expreſs the public will: deſ- 
potiſm and violence had decompoſed it as a body; 
and factions, more or leſs exceptionable, aſſumed its 
name, offices, and privileges. 

Government for ſome time was conducted by the 
advice, direction, or influence of the great fami- 
lies which placed the houſes of Orange and Brunſ- 
wic on the throne : long poſſeſſion formed the idea 
of an hereditary claim in thoſe families to occupy 
the principal offices of the ſtate ; and reſiſtance to 
that claim, by perſons who had no farther views 
than 


4 
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than to participate its adyantages, has occaſioned all 
the factions and contentions of the late reigns. - 
The government of England—ForR ENGLAND 


HAS NO POLITICAL CONSTITUTION=—may: be thus 
delineated : 


Engliſh 
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By comparing this diagram with the ſtructure 
of Alfred, your Royal Highneſs muſt perceive the 
difference between a WHOLE NATION organized into 
a political body or conſtitution, and any INTERNAL 
MACHINERY at the will of one or more perſons, to 
affect, to influence, or enſlave the ſociety: the firſt 
is, Prometheus, a moral agent, at liberty, and con- 
ferring bleſſings on the world; the other is, the 
vulture feeding on his liver, while his body is chained 
to a rock, 

If the diſtinction were univerſally / underſtood, 
political and civil liberty would be univerſally eſta- 
bliſhed. If the wHoLE $0CIETyY be not ſo arranged, 
conſtructed, or organized, as to produce general 
animation, life, will, force, judgment, and reaſon, 
analogous to thoſe of the natural body, there can be 
no LIBERTY, _ | 

This is the reaſon, that ancient and modern inſti- 
tutions, very improperly called republics, are as 
unproductive of general happineſs as governments 
denominated deſpotic; and not any obſtacles to the 
aptitude or native talents of one order more than 
another for precedence and dominion. Diſcretionary 
power is tyranny, whether in a populace, in a ſe- 


10 nate, 
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nate, in a nobility, or in a King; as the force and 
will of the body would be inconvenient and. de- 
ſtructive, if wholly confined to the feet, the hands, 
or the head. 

Alfred, alone among political inventors, ſeems to 
have fully comprehended the nature and properties 
of ſociety, as a moral body or EFFECTIVE cox- 
STITUTION» 

In his ſtructure, the houſcholders are ſubdivided 
on the ſucface, and form the external ſenſes, the ori- 
gin of all ideas. The mycle-gemot is the ſeat of the 
mind; where the ideas are combined into thoughts; 
and where the will, the judgment, and the reaſon, 
direct the active or executive powers. Here no 
competitions can ariſe among ranks and orders; be- 
cauſe all the parts, however externally diſtinguiſhed, 
are, like the members of the natural body, directed 


and impelled by the general animating principle, the 


general will, or the general intereſt. 
The ExGLIsRH NATION at this time is not arranged, 
conſtructed, or organized into a political body. All 


its houſhoJders have not even nominal votes. They 


who are ſaid to poſſeſs the privilege, are controlled 


or directed in the exerciſe of it, by various orders 
2 affect- 
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affeCting to be their ſuperiors. The ideas of this 


pretended body therefore do not originate in the ex- 


ternal ſenſes. 

A FACTITIOUS BODY is generated within the ſo- 
ciety, which aſſumes the denomination of the sTATE: 
but not being in ſympathy with all the parts, often 
acts in direct oppoſition to the general feeling, incli- 


nation, or intereſt, which is the actuating principle 


or funda'nental Jaw of every free community. 


LESSON 
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LESSON VI. 


SPECULATIONS, 


ce] have been taught, not to ſubmit implicitly to have in view actions 
e which are deemed practicable, but thoſe which may have more 
« of the poſſibility of wiſhes than the probability of execution ; 
« and to undertake them when the circumſtances of time and 
power ſeem moſt fawerable,”? 


Taz intrigues of factions in England were always 


conducted under plauſible pretences, The Tories 
profeſſed exalted opinions of the prerogatives of Kings 
and the privileges of Eccleſiaſtics; and were the 
votaries of deſpotiſm lightly diſguiſed, The Whigs 
wore a better maſque: for they readily allowed the 
people the forms of election and the appearance of 
repreſentation, but rendered thoſe forms and appea- 


rances ineffectual or miſchievous to the community 


by the modes of conducting or influencing them 
They protected the church, as the beſt inſtrument 
of corrupt meaſures; and by this circumſtance alone 

E they 
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they checked that progreſs of political knowledge 
and that love of liberty, which would probably 
have reſtored the conſtitution of Alfred. 

I will explain myſelf, leſt your Royal Highneſs 
ſhould imagine me a ſectary: a denomination 1 
abhor, 

Partial toleration of opinions, like the partial 
liberty of the preſs, produced miſchief inſtead of ad- 
vantage. Numerous ſects appeared in rancorous 
competition with each other, and in implacable hoſx 
tility to their common oppreſſor, the Church. 

When any effort was made to obtain redreſs of 
grievances, civil or religious, the ſectaries crowded 
the ſtandard of reformation : ſome artful . prieſt 
founded the trumpet of bigotry, impreſſed an idea 
of danger to the Church; and the beſt intentions 
for public advantage were involved in the general 
odium of ſoctaries. | 

Theſe artifices were penetrated by philoſophets— 
the great benefactors of the world. Mr. Locke 
wrote a treatiſe on Government; Monteſquieu the 
Spirit of Laws; Hume ſcattered hints in Effays ; 
Nouſſeau blended profound truths and brilliant ſo- 
phiſms in the Social Compact; Steuart collected the 


impor- 
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important ſeience of Europe into the Inquiry on 
Political Oeconomy; and Adam Smith pointed out 
the channels by which induſtry conveyed or accu- 
mulated wealth, 

Great as the talents of theſe philoſophers may be 
deemed, and conſiderable as the ſervices they have 
rendered the world; they have not conſidered; or 
they have left in doubt and uncertainty, the pro- 
blem moſt important to the happitieſs of mankind, 
and which an ancient ſage * has thus expreſſed, 
« The only {kill and knowledge of any value in 
“politics is that of governing All by All.“ 

The government of England exhibited to their 
view every actual effect of deſpotiſm, while it pre- 
ſerved the forms and even the reputation of Liberty. 
They propoſed temporary reniedies for partial evils ; 
but no man furniſhed a plain, practicable idea of a 
free Conſtitution, a ſociety organized ints a moral 
body, animated by principles, and directed by its 
own will, —Mr. Locke's obſervations ar& in fayour 
of lidefty ; but they are general; they Rate rights 
which oppreſſive governments may not diſpute:—but 


* Heraclitus, de 
Ea the 
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the mode of aſſerting, recovering, or preſerving 
them, he does not point out. His mind had not 


conceived the general and certain remedy of ſocial 


diſorders and the only origin of Political Liberty ; 


the organiſation of the whole ſociety into a moral 
being. | 

Monteſquieu, as a philoſaphical hiſtorian, is ex- 
tremely valuable: as a politician, he is uſeleſs or he 
is pernicious. The opinion that climate ſhould pro- 
duce and modify government, is fanciful, perhaps 
puerile; but the idea that any natural and neceſſary 
cauſe ſhould generate A SLAVE, is unphiloſophic, 
untrue, and deteſtable. 

Mr. Hume had talents for political inquiries ; but 
he was principally ſolicitious for his own fortune 
and his own fame : his temper and heart were cold; 
and he apologized for tyranny with as much zeal, as 
he would have felt in deſcribing the deſtruction of 
the Baſtile, or the demolition of the infernal dun- 
geons of the Inquiſition, 


In the enumeration of the origin and effects of 
moral cauſes, -Hume is a philoſopher ; in the follow- 
ing important opinion, I fear he is an intereſted ſo- 
phiſt : « It will be found, if I miſtake not, that 

« the 
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* the two extremes in government, Liberty and Sla- 
“ very, commonly approach neareſt to each other; 
* and that as you depart from the extremes, and 
*f mix a little Monarchy with Liberty, the govern- 
ment always becomes free and è contra, Eflay II. 
—[n the fourth Eſſay he calls it an © univerſal ax- 
6 jom, that an hereditary prince, a nobility without 
ce vaſſals, and a people voting by their repreſenta- 
cc tives, from the beſt monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 
& democracy,” Fi 

In his idea of a perfect commonwealth, there are 
many uſeful ameliorations of what is called the 
Engliſh Conſtitution; and in the laſt quotation I 1 
ſhall ſubmit from his works, he ſhuns the great dif- 
ficulty of the queſtion under conſideration, for a 
reaſon which may make your Royal Highneſs ſmile 
—*< Having intended in this Eſſay, (XV.) to make 
& a full compariſon of civil liberty and abſolute go- 
“ vernment, and to have ſhewn the great advan- 
ce tages of the former above the latter, I began to 
& ſuſpect, that no man in this age was ſufficiently qua- 
« lified for this undertaking ; and that whatever any 
“one ſhould advance, would in all probability be 
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c refuted by farther experience, and be rejected by 
5 poſterity.” 

Rouſſeau's heart atoned for the caprices of his 
head; and his ſenſibility to injury, if committed on 
a worm, drew his penetrating eye into the receſſes of 
political intrigue. 

| Though the ſuppoſition of ſocial compact, the 
foundation of his treatiſe, be wholly fanciful, for 
the idea of a political conſtitution is produced like 
that of a wheelbarrow, * it is wonderful how fre- 
quently he approaches the truth. 

„ When the people have choſen deputies, are 
they defunct, are they annihilated ? Though they 
& cannot ſpeak by the laws, they /hould have a 
“mode of attending to their adminiſtration.”— 
© The general voice ſhould have a mode of exert- 
e ing itſelf, or it is uſeleſs, and that mode ſhould 
* be part of the Conſtitution: the whole of the State 
e ſhould ever accompany the general Will.” 


* I do not mean any thing ludicrous or degrading by this 
alluſion : but as men diſcovered the uſe of the wheelbar- 
row by reaſon and experience, they diſcover the principles 
of Government by the ſame means; and principles are ap- 
plied to a fociety to form a Conſtitution, as thoſe of mechanics 
are applied to iron, or timber, to form machines. 


This 
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This idea was ſuggeſted to Rouſſeau by the perio- 
dical councils of Geneva, which had a power to 
oblige the magiſtrates and all the orders of the State 
to confine themſelves within the bounds preſcribed 
by arrangements denominated the Conſtitution, 

He obſerves, © The general Will ſhould flow 
« from All to be applicable to All—every one ſub- 
c“ jets himſelf to the conditions he impoſes on 
c others: this is equitable, becauſe common to all; 
e uſeful, becauſe it can have no object but the ge- 
© neral good; and durable, becauſe reſting on the 
public ſtrength.” —But, | | 

« Hath the body politic an organ to make known 
« its Will?—The general will is always in the 
„ right; but the judgment by which it is directed, 
is not always ſufficiently informed, —Individuals 
often ſee the good they reject; the public is de- 
&« firous of that which it may. be incapable of re- 
&« ceiving : both equally ſtand in need of a guide, 
Hence ariſes the neceſſity of a legiſlator,” B. II. 
e. 

Rouſſeau is thus beautifully and pertinently ſen- 
tentious ; but his genius leaves him, where alone its 
exertion could have eſſentially benefitted fociety : 

hs he 
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he is taken up by his declamatory demon ; refers to 


Plato and Lycurgus ; and wiſhes for deities to cegu- 


late affairs which are allotted only to mortals. The 


principles and maxims he has ſcattered through his 
treatiſe, are all invalidated by a declaration, that 


ce to inveſtigate thoſe conditions of ſociety which 


c may beſt anſwer the purpoſes of nations, would 


c require the abilities of ſome ſuperior intelligence, 


cc who ſhould be witneſs to all the paſſions of men, 
cc but be ſubject to none. He who undertakes to 
£ form a body politic, ought to perceive himſelf 
ce capable of working a total change in human na- 


< ture,” —He does not bear in mind, that govern- 


ment 1s the principal inſtrument of that change; and 


that the public will, being expreſſed by a permanent 
Conſtitution, would form that public judgment and 
public reafon, by the neceſſity of reflection on the 
events it produced: effects would become cauſes, 
and errors inſtructions. 

The Inquiry of Sir James Steuart is learned and 
profound; but it is clogged with prejudices, and ob- 
{cured by a ſtile uncouth and almoſt unintelligible ; 
it has therefore been of more utility to authors than 
to the public —and Adam Smith, with inferior 


powers 
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powers and leſs information, but with more art of 
arrangement, and greater perſpicuity of language, 
has attracted more attention, and been of greater 
ſervice in ſtimulating political inquiries - But no 
plan ſimilar to that of Alfred had been ſuggeſted to 
controul the deſpotiſm of all diſcretionary delega- 
tions, and to conduct the community by the impulſe 
of its own will, when the American Revolution in- 
vited political philoſophers to diſplay their talents 
and knowledge. 

As I would diſtinguiſh ſpeculations from facts, I 
ſhall render the Conſtitutions of the American 


States the materials of another Leſſon. 
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LESSON vn. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Numa religionibus et divino jure populum dewinxit. 
: Ne, Ann. iii. 36. 


Numa bound down the people by religious ceremonies, and by 
an opinion of divine right. 


Turns are never controverted with paſſion 
and malignity, if not enjoined as articles of belief. 
In the demonſtrative ſciences, truths not univerſally 
underſtood are not received, and never enjoined, 
though immediately tending to public advantage. 
It would be thus in religious inquiries, if religion 
were left by men as it is left by God. Vour Royal 
Highneſs will eaſily imagine, I do not mean by the 
word Gon, any of thoſe immoral, miſchievous, 
malignant PHANToMs, the patrons of particular na- 
tions, whether Jews or Gentiles—l do not mean any 
of the divinities, with whom the moſt exceptionable 
of your anceſtors have affected particular intimacies 

—] do 
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Ido not mean any of the beings who may be 
called upon, by venal and unprincipled prieſts, ta 
throw the varied veils of contradictory ſuperſtitions 
over the infernal intrigues which may tinge the 


earth with human blood from the ſhores of the Da- 


nube to Nootka Sound—] mean the God of ALL Max- 
KIND, of ALL NATURE—of whoſe exiſtence no mind 
can doubt, without being involved in inextricable 
abſurdities—but 


In ſearch of whom, o'erſtretched idea burſts, 
« And thought rolls back on darkneſs. 


The power, wiſdom, and goodneſs of this ineffable 
Principle, have been aſſociated with the moſt perni- 
cious vices, in the characters of an indefinite number 
of gods; the fear and worſhip of which have been 
deemed neceſſary auxiliaries to various forms of po- 
litical government. The ſuperſtition being invol- 
ved in the conſtitution, ſometimes its inftrument, 
ſometimes its DIRECTOR, it was ſheltered from the 
approaches of reaſon or inquiry by the ſuppoſed expe- 
dience of ſupporting that Conſtitution,—Among the 
ſucceſsful impoſtures of this kind, the Roman Catho- 

2 lic 
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lic ſuperſtition is remarkable: it approached the 
civil government in the garb of lowly meekneſs and 
difintereſted humility ; it ſought toleration, then 
protection, then dominion ; it nearly obtained the 
wiſh of Caligula; for mankind ſeemed to have one 
neck, on which it ſet its foot. 

In any inſtitution, as in any private mind, the 
ſpirit of intoler:nce and perſecution, is in proportion 
to its oppoſition to reaſon and the enormity of its 
abſurdities. The cruelties of the church of Rome 
have, therefore, been ſo horrible, that they will 
leave, on the character of human nature, aſtain which 
no time or virtue can efface, | 

When the opprefhons of this pernicious defpo- 
tiſm became intolerable, ſome ameliorations took 
place, under pretences of reformation, on the ge- 
neral principle, that in order to preſerve the profits 
and advantages of ecclefiaſtical impoſture, ſome of its 
moſt enormous and ſhameful abuſes ſhould be relin- 
quifhed. ; 

Hence the moderation and prudence of eccle- 
fiaftical policies denominated reformed; and thoſe 
qualities are to be found among ſectaries in a gra- 


duated ſtate, as their power is diminiſhed, or they 


are 
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are forced by reciprocal contentions towards the con- 
fines of reaſon. But in all Chriſtain ſes, the 
Quakers only excepted, the principle of perſecution 
is to be diſcerned, under ſome pretence or diſguiſe, 
and in a dormant or active ſtate; and it will ever 
remain, while a ſingle privileged impoſtor, whether 
he be called a Pope, a Biſhop, a Diſſenting Clergy- 
man, or a Methodiſt Exhorter, can find advantage 
in annexing, or affecting to annex, merit or demerit 
the belief of any propoſitions, 
In the inſtitution of the Church of England, the 
Engliſh reformers could not agree on ALL the Popiſh 
abuſes to be relinquiſhed, and the Puritan faction 
aroſe ; which has continued to this time, under va- 
rious forms, the faithful repoſitory of intereſted diſ- 
content, virulent zeal for favourite opinions, and a 
fincere, though generally miſtaken, love of Liberty. 
In the clumſy engine, called the Engliſh Govern- 
ment, at the Reformation, the Church had conſide- 
rable effect, and was an important part. Govern- 
ment, therefore, exerciſed ſeverities on thoſe who 
diſturbed its operations; and the foundations of the 


American ftates were laid by a ſpecies of intolerance 


in 
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in England, the natural produce of an ill- conſtructed 
and vicious conſtitution, 

It would lead me too fat out of my way, to trace 
the character of each American ſtate, in its origin, 
in the objects, manners, and inſtitutions of its firſt 


planters; and in the ſucceeding operations of their 


various charters. 
This is an inquiry, as important to an American 
ſtateſman, as it would be inftruftive to the world 


But only wiſh to point out, to your Royal High- 


neſs, that an American, drawing in with his firſt 


breath, a juſt abhorrence of thoſe ariſtocratic and ec- 


cleſiaftic privileges, which held Europe in perpetual 
warfare, oppreſhon, and mifery—and the American 
Rates having happily defeated the arts of Britain to 
introduce them, under any pretences, or in any forms 
—it may be expected, their conſtitutions would be 
conſiderable improvements on that of England. By 
a candid and fair examination, this expectation will 
not be greatly diſappointed, 

On the emancipation of America, ſhe exhibited 
ſeveral extraordinary characters; and the multitude 
is ever diſpoſed to aſcribe great events to reputed 

great 
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great men: than which there is not an error more 
pernicious in the regions of credulity. 

The Americans became free, by exerciſing a very 
moderate portion of paſſive prudence, and that pru- 
dence was the offspring of neceſſity. Waſhington 
acted the part of Fabius, becauſe he had not Fabius's 
army; for the Americans would often have fought; 
and by fighting have loſt their country. | 

With Franklin I was in great intimacy, when that 
event was only probable.—T ſpeak not from fancy, 
but from certain knowledge, that he ſincerely 
wiſhed to prevent it; and when forced into political 
negociations, for which he had no talents, his 
merit conſiſted in prudent patience. The Revolu- 
tion of America was completely managed in Eng- 
land; and its principal authors were Lord Bute, 
Lord North, Lord Sackville, and Mr. Jenkinſon. 
The American war, originated in parliamentary job- 
bing; and its great purpoſe was, to transfer enor- 
mous maſſes of Engliſh property into loans, funds, 
and taxes, to form that corrupt miniſterial phalanx 
ealled the monied Friends of Government. While 
that faction, like a malignant diſeaſe, was draining | 
the vital ſubſtance of Britain, and even armies and 


navies 
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navies were merely its ramifications ; the cabinet 


of France obeyed the ſentiments of the French nation, 


without intending to gratify it; and America ob- 


tained its liberty. 


When the deputies of the American Provinces aſ- 
ſembled, to form the Conſtitution of the Republic, 
not one of them diſcovered the genius of a great 
ſtateſman. But the American character ſerved them 
on that occaſion : they had patience ; informa- 


tion flowed in from every part of the world; and 


they formed with conſiderable {kill the federative 


conſtitution of the American States. 

In this great event, it is but juſtice to obſerve, 
that the perſons moſt celebrated, were not the moſt 
uſeful ; that almoſt all important hints were taken 
from communications, the authors of which may 
never be mentioned ; and that the plan was adopted, 
not invented, by thoſe who will have the hiſtorical 
fame of it, | 

The Americans formed the outlines of their Con- 
ſtitution, under the preſſure of a calamitous war; 
it 18 not wonderful, therefore, they had not the reſo- 
lution, ſince exhibited by the French, to level all 

. | | provin- 
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provincial Atinstions, and to . e the whole 
nation into one body. 


On a view of the annexed plate, your Royal 


Highneſs may diſcern, the unequal magnitudes of F 


the bodies, which are connected with the central 
circle, and contribute numerical proportions towards 
the wiſdom and power of congreſs. 
1. New-Hampſhire. 
2. Maſſachuſett. 
3. Rhode Iſland. 
4. Connecticut. 
5. New-York, 
6. New - Jerſey. 
7. Pennſylvania. 
8. Newcaſtle. N 
9. Kent and Suſſex. 
11. Virginia. 
12. North-Carolina. 
13. South-Carolina.* 
But each body has a diſtinct under intereſt, 
and will; produced by the peculiarities of its in- 


See Votes of Congreſs in 1774. The form of the Repub- 
lic has ſince been flightly altered; but the alteration does not 
affect the diſparity and provincial incongruities; which I con- 
ſider as the defects of the Conſtitution, 
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ternal organization: and the federative Conſtitution 
is a body, formed of thirteen complete bodies. 

This is the defect of the American State; and 
not as Mr. Adams has aſſerted, the want of that 
balance by the counter- action of three powers, on 
which Monteſquieu has taught him to imagine the 
liberties of Engliſhmen depend. 

The idea decorated by the ſtyle of Monteſquieu, 
is pretty; but it is groundleſs. 

The three powers in England, are ſeldom, per- 
haps never balanced by counter- action. The Mi- 
niſter of the day, by an opiate of infallible effect, 
deſtroys their tendency to * diſagree, or op- 
poſe each other. 

If this were not the Gs Liberty would not be 
the effect of three independent powers in any ſtate. 
For two muſt unite to govern the third ; or corrup- 
tion muſt manage the whole. 

TE PUBLIC WILL is the only law of political li- 
berty : and the PUBLIC FORCE, ariſing from the or- 
ganization of the whole nation, is its only ſecurity. 
The head, the limbs, of ſuch a body — its deliberative 
and executive powers would have no occaſion for 
the imaginary balances recommended by Monteſ- 


quieu 
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quieu—as the natural body is not aſſiſted or improved 
by ſtays, ſteel-collars, and cork-rumps: — Theſe are 
the indications and aids of deformity; which no real 
anatomiſt would recommend in the production or 
education of a vigorous, uſeful, and beautiful body. 

But Mr. Adams has been Ambaſſador in England; 
he drank at the fountain of venal ſophiſtry at St. 
James's: and he ſeems diſpoſed to convince his coun- 
try (very diſinteręſtedly I muſt ſuppoſe) that the evils 
occaſioned by the Engliſh Government, would not 
be evils in America; or. that the prerogatives and 
privileges which in England render Liberty a tanta- 
lizing ſhadow, an inſulting name, would be bleſſings 
in America, if conferred on the virtues of Adams, 
Hancock, and Lee; who will inſure the tranſmiſſion 
of them in their poſterity to the day of judgment. 

But America will not attend to this flimſy ſo- 
phiſtry, whether decorated by the gaudy ornaments | 
of Burke; the artful Moſaic of Parr, to which all an- 
tiquity may have contributed its prettieſt ſplinters 
and fragments; or the homely, ungraceful garb fur- 
niſhed by Mr. John Adams, 

The Americans perceive they have wiſely avoided 
the MYSTERY of the three powers. All their devi- 
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ations from the Engliſh Government are improve- 
ments : and I wiſh to expreſs my opinion of any de- 


fects in the American Conſtitution, in a manner 


perfectly conſiſtent with my real reſpect for the ta- 


lents and virtues which emancipated America. 

The inconveniences of diſparity and incongruity 
m the bodies to be united (not incorporated) were 
perceived, and ſome proviſion made for them in the 
proportionate delegations of every State to the ge- 
neral Congreſs. But I think the whole wants that 
unity, harmony, capacity of common judgment and 
general will, which would have reſulted from a ge- 


neral organization of the republic into one body; 


and that in time, the various characters and intereſts 
of the American States will diſunite and alienate 
them. n 

That the American Government, ſeparately con- 
ſidered, are improvements on the Government of 
England, your Royal Highneſs will perceive, if you 


conſider, their parliamentary repreſentations have 


more reality : their councils and governors have 
tewer pernicious privileges than the Nobles and 
Kings of England; and the buds of induſtry are not 
blighted by the diſeaſed breath of an indolent hie- 


rarchy 
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rarchy. Security, liberty, and happineſs are more 
diffuſed; and inſtead of pariſhes ſtarving in rags, 
while the Juſtices of Feace, the Rectors, and the 
Attorneys are racking off at every joint the direful 
effects of gluttony and intemperance ; every family 
is cloathed and fed comfortably ; and health and 
happineſs are generally enjoyed. 

When the French cabinet affiſted in the emanci- 
pation of America, its object was merely to ſever it 
from England, and to divide the empire of a rival 
power. It happily had not penetration to diſcera 
all the conſequences. 

The partial liberty of the Engliſh Preſs, had been 
extremely uſeful to the American cauſe; and the 
French were permitted to diſcuſs the queſtions from 
which it originated, both in converſation and in 
public writings. Government miſtook the ſubmiſ- 
ſion of France for a native and fixed character; and 
apprehended that flavery and ſuperſtition were the 
habits of Frenchmen, however they might chatter 
on Liberty and Science, The French auxiliaries 
returned from America fully charged with electric 
fire; diſaffected Engliſh aſſociated with Americans 
at Paris; and ſtimulated philoſophy to approach the 
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ancient and mouldering fabric of deſpotiſm : the 


ſparks of Liberty fell on touch-wood, and the whole 
at once blazed into aſhes. 9 
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Plate IV. 


CONSTITUTION of FRANCE 
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LESSON VIII. 


CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE, 


Sententia Platonis ſemper in ore fuit, „ Florere civitates, % Phils- 
« ſophi imperarent, aut Imperatores philoſopbarentur.” 
Jul. Cap. in Marc. Aurel. F. 27. 


Marcus Aurelius had always on his lips that ſentence of Plato, 
« Communities will flouriſh, if philoſophers rule them, or 
de their rulers become philoſophers.” 


I DO not mean to give in detail the external oc- 
currences of the French Revolution : they are to 
be found in numerous publications; and they are 
accurately ſtated. | 
My intention is to delineate the object of the 
National Aſſembly, which is not underſtood in 
England, and is not clearly and permanently kept in 
view by the leading members of that reſpeCtable body. 
Burke may declaim, © that a bloody and ferocious 
ce democracy is demoliſhing ancient and venerable 
c inſtitutions,” —the eye of philoſophy will paſs the 
ſtreights of Dover, and fix on the path of his am- 
| F 4 bition. 
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bition.*—Stanhope may rummage conventicles for 
ſaints to hail an approaching millenium, on the prin- 
ciples of the Engliſh Revolution! when Prieſtley with 
the zeal and verboſity of a Baxter, and Price with 
the meek and holy ambition of Praiſe-God Barebones, 
may trample the Lauds, the Bonners, the Horſleys, 
and the Barringtons of the time. Pitt may affect to 
rejoice in the improvements of a ſcience that would 
be fatal to the plauſibility of his impoſitions—and 
even Brand Hollis, emancipated from the puniſh- 
ment of detected bribery, may gratulate the imma- 
culate purity of future Parliaments.—Theſe are 
the artifices of intereſted empirics; who, like the 
fly in the fable, place themſelves on the wheel of 
human eveats, and buz to the ideots around them, 
that they influence and regulate its rotations. 

The purpoſe of the National Aſſembly of France 
is not to introduce a democracy in any ſenſe fami- 
liar to a mind ſo perverted by falſe philoſophy, ſu- 
perſtition, and ſordid + ſelfiſhneſs, as that of Edmund 


See the paſſage relating to the Diſſenters in the Appendix. 
+ The Prince will recollect the ſtipulations made by this 
frothy and ſentimental declaimer before he pronounced an 


oration on the regency ſo injurious to the intereſts of his 
Royal Highneſs, 


Burke 
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Burke —it is not to imitate the meaſures of the Eng- 
liſh revolution, the political principles of which 
they deſpiſe—it is not to ſubſtitute Janſeniſm for 
Popery, Preſbyterianiſm for Epiſcopacy, or to aid 
the pretended improvements of a ſyſtem of impoſi- 
tion by the ſophiſms of Arians and Socinians—it is 
not to adopt the creeds of our political parties, or to 
juſtify the principles of Whigs or Tories—it is to 
aboliſh every contrivance and pretence by which one 
or a few may be privileged, firſt to benefit, then to 
injure millions—to deſtroy that principle of all mo- 
dern governments, THAT A PART IS GREATER THAN 
THE WHOLE ; and inſtead of applying a machine, 
. denominated either Monarchic, Ariſtocratic, or De- 
mocratic, to govern the community for the advantage 
of individuals, orders, or profeſſions to organize the 
community itſelf; to form it into an actual body; 
to diffuſe a lively and poignant ſenſibility over its 
ſurface; to connect the extremities with the ſeat of 
reflection and thought; and to introduce that ge- 
neral ſympathy, which ever prevents a well-con- 


ſtructed body from injuring any of its parts. 


Though this plan may have ſome novelty, the 


idea of it has been long ſuggeſted, and the general 
outlines given. | Hiſ- 


—— — — — — 
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Hiſtory will not enable us to judge of the whole 


of the views of Alfred: we learn, however, from 
the general traditions of Europe in his time, that 
ideas of communities were entertained, ſuperior to 
Kings or the Councils of Kings. In thoſe aſſem- 
blies of the Franks, from which the eſtates of France 
are denominated, they determined on peace or war, 
and examined the regulations publiſhed by the 
King or Maire of the palace. The ordonnances 
called capitularies, had not the force of laws, were 
not enrolled in the Salic code, till ſanctioned by 


the conſent of the eſtates. The Aſſemblies con- 


ſiſted of all the free claſſes, or deputations from them; 
but the peaſants were flaves. 

The Mycle-gemot of Alfred was ſimilar to thoſe 
Aſſemblies. Modern Governments have avoided 
every thing analogous to them. In the original 
conſtitution of Geneva, periodical councils were 
provided with a compulſory power to oblige all the 
orders of the ſtate to confine themſelves within the 
preſcribed bounds; but, by the intrigues of the ma- 


giſtrates, they were diſcontinued, 


In the long and various ſtruggles of the Engliſh 
Commons, before and ſince the Revolution of 


1688, 
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1688, they obtained no more than a pretended 
repreſentation for the ordinary purpoſes of govern- 
ment, and the removal of ſome abuſes in the admi- 
niſtration of the laws. 

Compared with other nations, the condition of 
an Engliſhman was advantageous ; but no man is 
free, whoſe property and life are at the diſcretion of 
others, in whoſe appointment he has no real choice, 
and over whoſe conduct he has no controul; and 
no man can be happy, while half the fruits of his 
induſtry are forced from him to ſooth the pride and 
foſter the profligacy of numerous uſeleſs and op- 
preſſive orders. | 

At the acceſhon of the Houſe of Hanover, the 
pretended repreſentation, called an Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, was appointed, by thoſe who had the power, 
for three years. To prove the public was no- 
thing, even while it was proclaimed through Eu- 
rope the Nation had made choice of your Royal 
Highneſs's family, George the Firſt had been but 
a few years on the throne, when it had the pro- 
fligate audacity to render three years ſeven, and to 
enact that violation of faith and right the future law 
of Parliament. The Roman Decemvirate, or col - 


lege 
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lege of ten, is juſtly conſigned to perpetual infamy, 
for acting on a ſimilar principle with the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons ; being eſtabliſhed for a limited 
time, for a ſpecific purpoſe, and attempting to turn 
a temporary truſt into perpetual tyranny, 

He who commits a truſt, parts only with the 
adminiſtration ;' it is not poſſible to convert a truſt 
into an abſolute right, or into a diſcretionary and 
independent power. 

The Engliſh Parliament, intoxicated with ſuc- 
ceſs, avowed a doctrine deſtructive of the firſt prin- 
ciples of free government: it was declared, the 
people when aſſembled (and they never were aſſem- 
bled) were every thing: when they had made their 
election, they were nothing; and Parliament be- 
came omni potent. Though the ſupreme power, in 
every community formed to be free, muſt be indivi- 
ſible and inalienate ; though it be impoſſible it ſhould 
ſubmit its ſovereignty to an Emperor, a King, or a 
Senate, without violating the act by which it exiſts 
as a community, without annihilating itſelf—and 
out of nothing, nothing can ariſe—yet Parliament 
maintained that its power and prerogatives were 
paramount, diſcretionary, and incontrolable; not 


only 
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only over the perſons from whom it pretended a 
delegation, but over thoſe provinces and colonies 
which were not included in the farce of repreſenta- 
tion. 

The deſpotic violence with which every thing was 
conducted in the propoſed ſubjugation of America— 
the political maxims avowed, and the ſanguine mea» 
ſures executed—-rouſed the attention of the world. 

England ſaw itſelf, as well as its dependencies, 
trampled with impunity, by PRETENDED DELE- 
GATES aſſuming the prerogatives of DE$POTIC Mas- 
TERS, Petitions and remonſtrances were preſented, 
and aſſociations formed, to induce the MONSTER 
to moderate its ravages, to prevail on Parliament 
TO REFORM ITSELF. 

The puſillanimity and abſurdity of thoſe mea- 
ſures, in a powerful community pretending to be 
free, gave riſe to a pamphlet, entitled, LETTERS 
ON POLITICAL LIBERTY, addrefled to the Aſſocia- 
tions: that pamphlet firſt drew my attention to the 
poſſible mode of organizing a community into a free, 
active, and powerful body; having and retaining a 
permanent judgment and will; and exerciſing thoſe 


powers, without tumult or diſorder, over all its de- 


I | legations, 
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legations, whether Kings, Senates, or Magiſtrates. * 
The Author calls on the nation, in a tone of earneſt 
enthuſiaſm, to reſtore the conſtitution of Alfred, with 
ſuch improvements as ſuit the preſent condition of 
perſonal liberty ; and by theſe means, to remove the 
numerous evils of the police, and the groſs abuſes 
of legiſlative authority. — The Aſſociations were 
aſtoniſhed, but not adviſed. A tranſlation was cir- 
culated in France with great rapidity ; and it was at 
Paris, when the tranſlator of that pamphlet was ſent 
into the Baſtile—I formed, in company with per- 
ſons now diſtinguiſhed as patriots, my opinions on 
the conſtitution of a free ſtate, I found the philo- 
ſophers of France better inſtructed on the ſubject 
than thoſe of England; + but they had no idea 


* A ſimilar pamphlet was publiſhed about the ſame time, 
and containing ſimilar ideas, called A Plan of Aſſociation on 
Conſtitutional Principles; and I ſuſpect by the language, it 
was written by the ſame Author. | 

+ I except a Gentleman who has dedicated works to the 
Prince in the plain and manly language of Virtue, In Lec- 
- tures on Political Principles, by David Williams, ideas of go- 
vernment by actual repreſentation, and of organized conſtitu- 
tions ſuited to all climates, &c. are oppoſed to thoſe of Mon- 
teſquieu with great addreſs and effect. But the Author, bold 
as he is, expreſſes himſelf in the language of ſpeculation, not 
imagining the National Aſſembly of France would immediately 
publiſh ſo glorious a Commentary on his work. 


that 
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that the general diſpoſition of the French nation 
would admit of their opinions and wiſhes, 

When the diſtreſs of the treaſury threatened a 
bankruptcy, and Necker adviſed the provincial aſ- 
ſemblies and the meeting of the Notables, he had 
no intention to form a free conſtitution : his obje& 
was ſimilar to that of the Kings of England, who 
ſummoned the deputies of boroughs to deviſe modes 
of conveying their contributions without trouble. 
Necker was not aware, that the ſatires of Voltaire 
on the Clergy had rendered them juſtly and univer- 
ſally odious ; that the numerous and oppreſſive pri- 
vileges of the Nobles were deeply, though filently 
reſented; and that France abounded with philoſo- 
phers, who would promptly ſeize the firſt occaſion 
to develope and cxecute their political ideas. The 
occaſion aroſe, and the conſtitution of France was 


imagined. 


It 


— 
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It is bardly fair, to offer a delineation of a fabric 


not yet formed; ſome parts of which may not be 


determined upon, and ſome may be altered. But 
if this little work ſhould ever be honoured with any 
attention in France, I hope my purpoſe will not be 
miſunderſtood. Though I do not join in any of 
thoſe compliments to the National Aſſembly, which 
are ſent from this country, to aſſiſt private views, 
and to give conſequence to intereſted parties—the de- 
ſigns and efforts of real patriotiſm in France have 
not a warmer friend in the world than myſelf: and 
if I offer remarks on an event the moſt beneficial to 
humanity in all the records of mankind, it is to af- 
ford aſſiſtance and to induce the philoſophic politi- 


cians of the National Aſſembly to re-confider its 
fundamental laws. 


In the definition and appointment of citizens, 


there is a want of juſtice; and in the conſtruction 


of a political ſtate, as in that of a private character, 


cc Want of Virtue is want of ſenſe.” 


The firſt and general purpoſe of ſociety is to guard 
the weak againſt the ſtrong, and the poor againſt the 


rich. 
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rich, The firſt diviſion of all the people of France 
is into Cantons ; but in voting for the next rank of 
citizens called Electors, thoſe who do not pay a 
certain ſum towards the public expence are ex- 
cluded : 2. e. they are enſlaved, | 

The burthen of labour and of military ſervice, 
is on the poor, and if philoſophy had produced its 
full effect in the National Aſſembly, we ſhould have 


had this reproach of political Conſtitutions removed. 
For ſhe, like 


The genuine muſe removes the thin diſguiſe, 
That cheats the world, whene'er ſhe deigns to ſing, 
And full as meritorious, to her eyes, 


Seems the poor ſoldier as the mighty King. 


In the preſent Conſtitution of France, the moſt 
helpleſs of the people are deprived of the only con- 
ſolation or ground of hope, the only ſtimulus to 
content, honeſty, and virtue in their fituation— 
the choice of their maſters. It is this condemnation to 
a ſpecies of ſlavery, that renders ſervants a ſeparate 
and profligate corps; and fimilar injuſtice, to thoſe 
of the people whoſe poverty is a ſufficient evil, 

G will 


A 
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will be a diſeaſe an the conſtitution, which no pal- 
liatives can remove. 

The Aſſemblies in the Cantons are too numerous. 
Monteſquieu (Let. Perſ.) obſerves, The heads of 
© the greateſt men ſeem to be narrowed (retrecies) 
hen they are aſſembled; and in the greateſt num- 
Ber of wife men, there is the leaſt wiſdom.” 

Alfred was aware of this truth; and the firſt di- 
viſions of his political body, like the capillary veſ- 
ſels on the ſurface of the natural, were ſmall, and 


formed to execute their offices without violence. 


The tithings conſiſted only of ten families. I never 


ſaw an affembly, exceeding twenty, whatever the 
abilities of the memhers, that was not more diſpoſed 
to paſſion and tumult, than to reaſon and judgment. 

The diſtinction of the ELEC TO Rs in the diſtricts, 
and the privilege of electing both into the depart- 
ments and into the National Aſſembly, is without 
reaſon.— The graduated elections, are not ſo equi- 


table, or ſo well imagined, as thoſe in the Conſti- 


tution of Alfred, 


The National Aſſembly, if choſen in the depart- 
ments, would be every thing deſigned by Alfred in 
the inftitution of the Mycle-gemot ; but if its num- 

| ber 
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ber could be reduced, and buſineſs done more by 
open committees and printed propoſitions, than by 
oratory, it would be improved. It ſhould alſo 
openly and decidedly avow its competency to form 
and enact all conſtitutional and fundamental laws, 
without any permiſſion of the executive power. A 
period ſhould be as fixed as the conſtitution, in which 
a fimilar aſſembly might always be choſen, and 
meet without ſummons or leave from any other 
power; and its buſineſs ſhould be, to reviſe and 
correct all fundamental regulations, to inſpe& the 
conduct of the ordinary government and legiſlation, 
and to redreſs or remove all national grievances. 

The interference of the executive power, by com- 
miſſioners in the diſtricts, is a privilege of fatal ef- 
fect; and if not withdrawn, * will ſoon render the 
conſtitution of France as corrupt, as vicious, and 
as much a deception, as the pretended Conſtitution 
of England. 


* The privilege is withdrawn. 
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THIS account of the French Conſtitution, in the 


firſt Edition, has been thought too conciſe to re- 
move prejudice or to inſtruct ignorance in the people 
of England. | 

They who have made the juſt remark, ſhould re- 
collect, the LEssoxs were immediately addreſſed to 


an ivformed though a young and diffipated perſo- 


nage, and that it did not occur, even to the vanity of 
the author, they would be rapidly circulated through 

the nation. | 
To remove the objection, it will be neceſſary to 
explain the terms MycLE-GEMoT and WITTENA- 
GEMOT in the Conſtitution of Alfred: the firſt 
meaning the Folk-mot, or great Aſſembly of the 
Nation by its deputies, which he intended ſhould 
meet annually on Saliſbury plain, to reviſe and 
adjudge the acts of the executive power, and of 
the legiſlature called the W1TTENAGEMOT, or the 
Aſſembly of Wiſe-men, analagous to the French 

idea of Notables.* 
When 


See numerous authorities for this opinion in Bede, Spel- 
man, Selden, Wilkins, Wright, Letters on Political Liberty; 
and a very excellent little work on Saxon Inſtitutions by the 
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When the meaſures of the King and his Great 
Council, his Wittenagemot, or Notables, were 
deemed conducive to the public welfare, they were 
lanctioned as the permanent laws of the land. 
When adjudged otherwiſe, they were forbidden and 
abrogated. 

Anarchy, from Daniſh violence and depreda- 
tion, nearly obliterated theſe wiſe and admirable in- 
ſtitutions: and William the Conqueror, while his 
prudence ſuggeſted the expedience of not exaſpera- 
ting the nation by wholly renouncing them, was 
induced by a ſagacious ſpirit. of deſpotiſm, to prefer 
the Wittenagemot to the Folk-mot or Mycle-ge- 
mot; as the former was manageable by his power 
or his wealth; the latter muſt have reſtrained him 
within the limits of uſeful laws, and meaſures of 
obvious national advantage. | 

The Engliſh Parliament, is the offspring of the 
Wittenagemot, the choice of the Conqueror ; with 


late DR. SQUv1RE, Biſhop of St. David: who ſeems to have 
renounced the Spirit of his order, and like the preſent BisnoP 
D'AUTUN, to have ſunk all epiſcopal properties in the en- 
larged views of a good citizen, and the humane qualities of an 
amiable man. 
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ſome ſuppoſed advantages from the addition of the 
Houſe of Commons: but till retaining its original 
character reſpecting the crown; and perpetually ex- 


emplifying in its extravagant pretenſions and ex- 


ceptionable conduct, the necefity of national revi- 
ſion, controul, and correction, in ſuch an annual de- 
putation as the Folk- mot. 

When the diſtreſſes of the French King rendered 


expedient ſome kind of application to the nation, 


its ancient records were examined; and a ſpirit, ana- 


logous to that of the Norman, induced him to call 
the Notables, the Wittenagemot; not a repreſen- 


tation of the country, or any thing ſimilar to the 
Mycle-gemot. 


But the inſtitution of the Pro- 
vincial Aſſemblies, was an error of Necker's moſt fortu- 
nate to the French nation; the effect was like that of 
apertures in the great dykes of arbitrary power; and 
when the waters burſt their bounds, they became 
irreſiſtible. | | 

Whether the great extent and population of 
France, or the documents of the ancient inſtitutions 
of the Franks, or the ſuggeſtions of any late ſpe- 
culations, induced the F rench Reformers to adopt a 


1 plan 
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plan ſimilar to that of Alfred, I am not qualified to 
determine, : 

They have in ſome degree, though not fully, 
adopted his idea of deputations of deputations, which 
are abſolutely neceſſary to render the actual repre- 
ſentation of populous and extenſive kingdoms con- 
ſiftent with their induſtry and peace. 

They have alſo appointed all choice and election 
by diviſions of the people; to originate in the lower 
claſs; and to proceed upwards, This is eſſential 
to liberty. | | 

But they have differed from Alfred; and where 
they have differed, I think they have erred. 

To have attempted aboliſhing ſlavery or the power 
of the church, would probably have involved Alfred 
in ruin, But eyery freeman, without exception, 
was an elector. This is not the caſe in France, 
And I object to the excluſion of thoſe who are un- 
able to pay a ſmall rate or tax; not in the ſpirit of 


criticiſm, but from a conviction of injuſtice and 
impolicy, in depreſſing mere incapacity, ſtigmatizing 
the unfortunate, giving additional power to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of property, which in itſelf is power—while 
all the genuine principles and regulations of juſtice, 

G 4 ; are 
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| are wholly directed againſt the injurious exertions of 
| it power or force. | 
i | The firſt diviſions of the people are into cantons 3 
| and their firſt voting Aſſemblies conſiſt of fix or 
| ſeven hundred. Theſe are Mu LTITUDES, incapable of 
[ judgment or choice, whatever the character of the 
| | individuals may be: and for this opinion, I appeal 
| | to the experience of the world, For not a ſingle 
| | Aſſembly has exiſted, as an exception. What then 
[/ is to be expected but paſſion or diſorder from ſuch 
i mingled multitudes of French peaſants? Alfred 
1 | perceived this truth: and his firſt Aſſemblies conſiſted 
||} only of ten houſholders. | 
94 The French Reformers, as if ſenſible of their er- 
| 1 ror in the firſt diviſion, attempt to remedy it by ano- 
ql ther; which I am truly ſorry to conſider as the 
1 commiſhon of, another injury. The cantons elect 
|| into the diſtricts; and the electors in the diſtricts 
| 1 are formed into a numerous extenſive ariſtocracy. 
| | 1 For they are denominated, by way of eminence, the 


Electors; they chuſe into the departments, into the 


rectories, biſhoprics, the various offices of magiſ- 

tracy, and even into the National Aſſembly. 

11 This, beſides being an injuſtice to the electors in 
the 
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the cantons below and the departments above, is fa- 
cilitating the future intrigues of the executive power, 
by directing them to a particular ſpot. 

The National Aſſembly firſt met at Verſailles, to 
aſſiſt the King to provide for the public exigencies; 
and to deviſe, in conjunction with him, ſuch regu- 
lations as would prevent ſimilar evils.—It therefore 
aſſembled as a Wittenagemot, or an Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, for ſpecified purpoſes and with limited powers. 
But when a few incidents had ſhaken to the duſt the 
remains of ancient deſpotiſm, the Aſſembly gradu- 
ally changed its tone; and from being a municipal, 
legiſlative Commiſſion, like the Britiſh Legiſlature, 
it aſſumed Conſtitutional Powers, and became ana- 
logous to the Mycle-gemot of Alfred. 

In this new character, the Aſſembly has ated 
with prudence verging on timidity, and ſometimes 
deſcending to equivocation. 

The Mycle-gemot of Alfred was in effect the 
Nation: it was open to every freeman who had a 
complaint againſt the government; and the mem- 
bers at a ſignal could have produced the nation in 
arms on Saliſbury Plain. That poſſibility was the 
firm baſis of its CONSTITUTIONAL INFLUENCE over the 
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executive and legiſlative powers; and the knowledge 
of it, rendered its exerciſe always unneceſſary: it was 
like the influence of the whole body over its limbs, 
the ſource of order and general harmony, never of 
diſagreement or confuſion. 

When the National Aſſembly aſſumed new powers 


and anew character; when it appeared as the Mycle- 


gemot of Alfred, a Conſtitutional Aſſembly to de- 
cree fundamental laws, and to aſſign the provinces 
of executive, legiſlative, and municipal authority; 
there was juſt as much reaſon in their conſulting the 
King and requiring his ſanction; as in conſulting 
the future magiſtrates of the projected municipa- 
lities. | 

The members of the National Aﬀembly often in- 
ſinuate that future legiſlatures will not have their 
powers; but will they not, like the Engliſh Parlia- 
ment, aſſume them? Are not the ſtrongeſt hopes 
of a Counter-Revolution founded, on the proba- 
bility that a future Aſſembly may repeal the acts 
of the preſent. 

To prevent, this evil, the National Aſſembly 


ſhould ſeparate its conftitutional from its legiſlative 
acts. In the former, the executive power ſhould 


never 
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never be conſulted. The mode of chuſing the ordi- 
nary legiſlature ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from that 
of appointing the National Aſſembly, which ſhould 
be elected annually, and meet on a certain day, like 
the Mycle-gemot of Alfred, to ſignify the national 
approbation or diſapprobation of the proceedings of 
Government and acts of the legiſlature, and to reviſe, 


correct, and improve all conſtitutional regulations or 
fundamental laws, 
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— LESSON IX. 


PRINCIPLES OF LEGISLATION. 


emmm_—_ dr Principi quad oporteat, multi laboris; aſſentatio 
| erga Principem quemcumque fine affetu peragitur. 
Tac, 


It is difficult toadviſe Princes it is not difficult to flatter them. 


AcovisenG in the ſentiment of Tacitus, I 
ſhall not long detain your Royal Highneſs, on the 
uſe to be made of the information, I have taken the 
liberty to lay before you. 

An attentive view of the political conſtitutions I 
have delineated, will convince your Royal High- 
neſs, that the principles of legiſlation and govern- 
ment are ſtudied ; and that political and eccleſiaſti- 
cal impoſtures will be generally detected and de- 
ſtroyed. 

The difference of the French and Engliſh Nation 
will be, that of an organized body acting for itſelf, 


and 
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and a paſhve maſs acted upon: I need not point out 
the advantage to France, beſides that of its climate 
and population. 

But as this may be a truth of magnitude, not to 
be readily admitted, your Royal Highneſs will per- 
mit me to ſuggeſt the immediate effect of emigration, . 
from cauſes which you ſhould be anxious to remove, 
if you regard the future population and ſtate of the 
country. 

The conſtruction of the French government 
implies a perfect police; for the magiſtrates are 
choſen in all the neighbourhoods, and their offices 
are annual: indeed the whole body guards and 
protects itſelf, This will be ſoon known, to thoſe 
multitudes of timid and female houſholders in 
England, who are plundered by every device that 
avarice can ſuggeſt, to thofe appointed to protect. 
them. 8 
perfect liberty of opinion, both in thought and 
words, will carry over con ſcientious and induſtrious 
diſſenters, who are here ſubje& to diſadvantages, 
from circumſtances which do them honor. To 
prevent the conſequences of this evil, I do not 


mean that Puritaniſm ſhould be ſubſtituted for the 


eſta- 
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eſtabliſhed rites; but that government is unjuſt, 
when it engages in one religious faction to the in- 
convenience of another; and that, by avoiding this 
error, France will draw from England great numbers 
of its uſeful citizens.“ | 

I will not weary your Royal Highneſs by a mi- 
nute detail of the diſadvantages under which Eng- 
land muſt act, if its government be not improved, 
as France adyances in the, judicious conſtruction of 
its political conſtitution. 

Your Royal Highneſs will recollect, that the 
Engliſh Government is a machine a&ing on the peo- 
ple, and managed at the will and for the intereſt of 


Princes and Magiſtrates ſhould not have an intereſt in be- 
ing apparitors to ambitious, ſelfiſh, and uſeleſs prieſts, or the 
miniſters of their intolerant.and cruel purpoſes. Darius hearing 
of diſputes in Perſia, of ſimilar importance with thoſe which 
now agitate the ſuperſtitious world, aſked the Greeks, what 
ſums they would take to eat their parents? They exclaimed, 
Not all the gold in the world. He aſked the Callattii, a people 
inhabiting a part of India, and who eat their parents, what they 
would take to burn them? The propoſal produced cries of hor- 
ror. Go to your habitations, faid the King; and eat or not 
eat your parents as you like; but do not moleſt each other 
The Priefts of beth parties murmured at the /aft injunction. 
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particular orders; whereas the CoNsTITUTION or 
A COUNTRY, to bear even a definition, ſhould com- 
prehend the people; to produce Liberty, it ſhould 
allow them the cHoIce of the Legiſlature and Magiſ- 
trates. 

When that choice is made, a power ſhould remain 
in the community by the appointment of a periodi- 
cal aſſembly, to prevent all aBusEs oF TRUST 3 and 
all interference, of the ordinary or municipal legiſla- 
ture, in fundamental laws, 

The Mycle-gemot of Alfred and the National 
Aſſembly of France, are calculated for this purpoſe ; 
their objects are conſtitutional: but we have no aſ- 
ſembly in England bearing the flighteſt analogy to 
them. Hence the abſurdities perpetually recurring 
in Engliſh legiſlation; the power of making laws for 
temporary purpoſes confounded with the NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY; and the moſt iniquitous uſurpations 
juſtified, by aſſimilating the ideas of truſt and right: 
infamous and audacious adyenturers, the tools of 
feudal deſpots, of mercantile companies, and corrupt 
miniſters, in marketable boroughs, holding the lan- 
guage of MASTERS to ſix millions of people; and 


con- 
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contending for the lucrative privilege of TO 
them x 0 

T be laws, when as would be ls * 
ies adminiſtered, by judges and magiſtrates 
choſen and approved by vicinages; and the peri- 
odical viſitations of loquacious and eee 
lawyers, would not act on the country as . 
peſtilences. - 


The e of the peace, tha moſt numerous and 
important magiſtrates, would not be, as they now 
are, the devoted inſtruments of devoted inſtruments. 
And the Clergy, emancipated from an humiliating 
and diſhonourable patronage, which muſt ever have 
an intereſt in exalting ſycophants and depreſſing 


* During the late illneſs of the King, miniſterial majorities 
in a temporary legiſlature claimed the ABSOLUTE SOVE- 
REIGNTY of the ſtate, ; 

+ The practiſe of attornies, called ann is to in- 
ſtruct evidence in ſafe and ſucceſsful modes of perjury. The 
counſel are often in colluſion with theſe attornies; they favour 
their prepared evidences, and abuſe thoſe who are unprepared, 
With a degree of profligate impudence and unprincipled vil- 
lainy, which the judges ſhould correct with more determined 
ſeverity, if they wiſh to preſerve reverence for the laws, and 
reſpect for thoſe who adminiſter them. 


manly 
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manly and uſeful talents, would aſſume a new cha- 
racter, and from being the tools of corrupt influence, 
would become the real miniſters of religion and 
virtue. | 

Improvements of this kind muft take place, if the 
Conſtitution of France be eſtabliſhed, or this Coun- 
try will immediately loſe its rank. | | 

Though I do not ſubſcribe to the opinion of your 
Royal Father, that the meaſures at Paris have a 
tendency to deprive Europe of its Kings in thirty 
| years, I am ſure that in a very few, they will render 
the duty and office of a King of England different 
from that of a ſplendid partiſan, directing the ſervi- 
lity and avarice of ranks, claſſes, and profeſſions to 
private purpoſes ; encountering faction by faction; 
involving himſelf in the inextricable labyrinth of 
ineffectual expedients. If you keep your eye on the 
conſtitution of France, you may prepare yourſelf 
for the character you may have to ſuſtain: and if 
you favour the neceſſary improvements of the 
government of your country, you will ſecure its 
juſt rank among the nations of Europe, fix your 


own happineſs on a certain foundation, and en- 


H roll 


i 
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roll your name among the great benefactors of man- 


kind. 

Theſe are wiſhes which will never be expreſſed in 
your hearing, by the paraſites of your Court, or 
the objects of your political confidence. I have no 
private intereſt in the trouble I have taken. I feel 
no ambition to he the competitor of your favorites. 
I have no deſire that a moment of my peace ſhould 
depend, even on a Prince, who can, one day, take 


pains to engage and captivate; induce generous 


| youth to enliſt under his banners and wear his uni- 


form; and the next, not recolle& or know them. 
I ſeek not your favour, Sir—and, in the decent and 
legal exerciſe of my abilities, I reſpectfully preſume 
I need not fear your diſpleaſure. In all the imagi- 
nable fluctuations of parties, my name will never be 
brought to your Royal Highneſs in the liſts of can- 
didates for places. And in the temporary confuſion 
and anarchy of any poſhble revolution, my age, my 
infirmities, my inclinations, and my habits, preclude 
all effort and hope for my own advantage. 

If, therefore, in the hints I have ventured to 
fubmit to you, I have erred—the fault is in my 
judgment, not in my heart: if I have ſuggeſted any 


thing 
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thing that may influence your mind, the benefit 
will be—not to me, but to your Royal Highneſs 
and to your Country. 


2 WE LESSON 
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LESSON X. ct br 
ON ries MODE OF STUDYING AND PROFITING 
BY 
MR. BURKE'S REFLECTIONS 
on THE 


LATE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


'H yap r NY xplois n irs Teas re . 


For criticiſm, or an ability to judge of writings, is the laſt child of 
long experience. Longinus, 17. 


* 


* 


Tas is my apology for preſuming to point out 


to your Royal Highneſs, the © important ſublimities,” 
and *captivating beauties of a © great work: deſtined 
by the Author, to check the progreſs of democratic 
licence, and impious infidelity; and to .reſtore the 
original and ſacred' principles, onwhich the Govern- 
ments of Europe were eſtabliſhed. | 
On the firſt view of a performance, ſo inimical 
| to 
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* 


to thoſe rights for which I have pleaded, and thoſe 
principles I have attempted to eſtabliſh,” in the pre- 


ceding Leſſons, I was inclined to diſpute the poſi- 
tions of the writer. | 


I had been accuſtomed to deem eloquence inferior 
to wiſdom— Aaron ſhall be thy ſpeaker ; and thou 
© ſhalt be to him as God. —I had perceived a ma- 
terial diſtinction, between profound inquiry, and the 
art of popular perſuaſion—the former, the object 
of the higheſt, the beſt philoſophy, I conſidered 
as forming the nobleſt characters in human nature : 
and I thought the poſition of Plato, that an 
© Orator ſhould be a Philoſopher,” the mere ho- 
mage of Poetry and Eloquence at the ſhrine of Wiſ⸗ 
dom. Human life is too ſhort, to unite the ac- 
compliſhments of the two characters. Cicero at- 
tempted it : but Cicero in philoſophy, was merely a 
man of knowledge. Who could combine, the pro- 
found thought of a Monteſquieu with the talents of 
a Chatham or a Mansfield? I had conſidered the 
melioration of Gothic ſyſtems, and the laws and 
cuſtoms which have been lately ſuppoſed to produce 
public happineſs, as owing—not to natural hiſtori- 
ans, or experimental philoſophers; not to poetry, 

H 3 paint- 
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painting, muſic, or oratory ; not to arithmetic, ma- 
thematics, or even the diſcoveries of Newton—but 
to the works of ſuch men as Sidney, Harrington, 
Locke, Monteſquieu, Steuart, and Smith: and I 
thought it a duty to defend the philoſophy they had 
profeſſed from the verboſe ſcurrilities of a popular 
writer. ® . 

But on the peraſal of Mr. Burke's wonderful' 
Letter, your Royal Highneſs will perceive I have 
been miſtaken ; you will judge that wiſdom ſhould 
give place to eloquence; that * the wiſe in heart 
© ſhall be called prudent, but the ſweet in tongue 
© ſhall find greater things.” 

I was alſo deterred by the information, that a 
competitor in the- ſame art had ſeen the letter of 
Mr. Burke, ſome months before its publication, and 
was preparing an anſwer. 

A contention of practiſed prize-fighters would 
irreſiſtibly attract the literary rabble; and the gentle 
voice of reaſon, would not be heard. 

But having mentioned Mr. Burke, in a former 
Leſſon, with epithets of diſapprobation and reproach; 
and having imbibed from his work that principle of 
exquiſite ſentiment or fine feeling which alternately 


with 
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with religion is the ſubſtitute of honour and virtue, 
I find it my duty to exhibit his character on the beſt, 
viz. on his own authority. | 

To ſerve the double purpoſe of relieving my 
penitent ſenſibility'—and to familiariſe your Royal 
Highneſs with the principles of criticiſm, I hope to 
impreſs on your mind, that a knowledge of the 
author is neceſſary to that of his work; and that 
you ſhould take it from himſelf, for this indiſputable 
reaſon, © that every man muſt know his own cha- 
4 racter.“ 

Great critics reſemble their authors. Longinus 
delineates the beauties of Homer, in paſſages equally 
beautiful—lI, therefore, view Mr. Burke, not as the 
morning ſtar, dropping gentle and beneficent dew ; 
not as a regular planet, in that wonderful ſyſtem, the 
daily bleſſings of which we participate; but a blazing 
eccentric comet, of myſtic and menacing omen, and 
my eye is led to ſurvey it from the tail, | 

In the laſt page of his «divine rhapſody” he thus 
deſcribes himſelf—and your Royal Highneſs is in- 
treated to obſerve, the «« exemplary modeſty” of ſo 
great a man. When public objects fill his “ diſin- 
« tereſted” mind, it ſoars like an infernal fury, and 
H 4 ſcat- 
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ſcatters vengeance and miſery over © diſobedient” 
nations—when he retires within himſelf, we diſcern 
only the © humility of a Chriſtian,” and a gentleneſs 
and baſhfulneſs truly ſentimental. 
J,“ the great man ſays, © have little to recom- 
e mend my opinions, but long obſervation and 
e much impartiality.” My Lord Mansfield, who 
ſtill poſſeſſes his mental faculties in great vigor, pro- 
nounces the French Revolution, an event in hiſ- 
| tory totally new, to which no former acts and inci- 
| dents can apply. Here is, long obſervation againſt 
long obſervation : but I ſhall preſently ſtate: the cir- 
cumſtance which may induce Mr. Burke to give the 
preference to himſelf. On the ſubject of his “ im- 
6 partiality”. there can be no doubt. Has any man 
converſed with, or heard this orator, and ſuppoſed 
him capable of harbouring prejudice ? 
« They, come from one who has been no tool of 
„ power, no flatterer of greatneſs, and who, in his 
& laſt acts, does not wiſh to belye the tenour of his 
« | 

It muſt give your Royal Higneſs pleaſure, to learn 
from the authority of the great man himſelf, that the 


opinion of his implicit devotion to a late Marquis 


for 
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for good and ſubſtantial conſiderations, is groundleſs; 
that he purchaſed his villa and eſtate at Beaconsfieid 
with the accumulations of his own patrimony; that 
the rumour of an annuity of eight hundred a year 
from the houſe of Wentworth, is—a rumour ; that 
he repreſents a borough in parliament, by the free 
uninfluenced election of the burgeſſes; and, though 
while in office, he offered incenſe of adoration at 
the ſhrine of royalty, he conſcientiouſly balanced 
it out of office, by pronouncing on the meluncholy 
and afflicting indiſpoſition of your Royal Father, 
c that the Almighty had | hurled him from his 


7 


& throne.” He remarks on the proceedings of the 


Revolution Society, “ that the misfortunes of Kings 
«© make a delicious repaſt to ſome ſort of palates.”— 
The repaſt ſuits not the palate of Mr. Burke, unleſs 
it be ſtimulated by diſappointment, or by ſome ſtrong 
obſtacle to the attainment of his wiſhes. This, I 
am ſure, your Royal Highneſs will think a ſufficient 
cauſe, and to uſe his own phraſe, not to belye the 
tenor of his life.” | 

* They come from one, almoſt the whole of 
„ whoſe public life has been a ſtruggle for the li- 


cc herty of others; from one, in whoſe breaſt no 


I N 46 anger 


« per durable or vehement has ever been kindled, 
« but by what he conſiders as tyranny; and who 
c ſnatches from his ſhare in the endeavours which 
« are uſed by good men to diſcredit opulent oppreſ- 
« fion, the hours he has employed on your affairs; 
© and who in ſo doing perſuades himſelf he has not 
< departed from his ufual office.“ 

Your Royal Highneſs will here admire the mo- 
deft addreſs with which the great orator mingles, 
the diſtinguiſhed parts he has acted, in oppoſition to 
the American war, and in the Impeachment of Mr. 
Haſtings. To place theſe actions in a true light, 
your Royal Highneſs muſt be informed, that the De- 
claratory Bill, the very brand which ſet America 
on fire, was fabricated in councils of which this 
orator participated. But you will take with you, 
the moment Mr. Burke was diſmiſſed, he became a 
determined opponent to the Miniſter, and the war 
he conducted; he execrated him as a traitor to the 
conſtitution ; and pledged his honor and character 
to impeach him. When events indicated the ad van- 
tage of a coalition with that miniſter, the wonderful 
placability of our Author's nature was diſplayed. He 
paſſed inſtantly from mortal hatred to the moſt en- 

| thufiaſtic 
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thuſiaſtic friendſhip, and from bitter reproach to ſub- 
lime panegyric. I am ſenſible, if ſuch apparent con- 
tradiction and ſuch dereliction of all principle, were 
fairly chargeable on a philoſopher, Mr. Burke would 
annex to his name the moſt infamous epithets. But a 
Chriſtian ; a believer of thoſe doctrines which ſo 
amicably blend high church tories with the votaries 
of the ſee of Rome—has advantages which moraliſts 
cannot enjoy. By rites, ceremonies, and external 
atonements, conſcience may be ſet on a pivot, like 
a weather-vane, to turn with the airy current of 
ſelf-intereſt, _ 

I would impreſs theſe hints the more carefully on 
your Royal Highneſs, as I underſtand the alternate 
councils of Cumberland and the little White houſe 
(on the late re-eſtabliſhment of which I congratu- 
late your Royal Highneſs) diſcover a reluctance and 
timidity reſpecting this admirable and expedient reli- 
gion, If any future event ſhould give the power, 
I ſhould adviſe its avowal ; and if the facred bench 
would admit of a preaching prelate, that Mr. Burke 
be ſeated on it, reſerving an annual portion of every 
parliamentary ſeaſon for an impeachment. 

In the profecution of Mr. Haſtings, the conduct 

of 
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of this great *and good man' is equally admirable with 


his oppoſition to the American war. The Houſe of 
Commons ſtated a certain number of propoſitions, 
referring to acts which in Mr. Haſtings were or 


were not violations of law, or violations of a 
ſpecified truſt, But of what advantage would deter- 


minations on ſuch queſtions have been, to the learn- 


ing of the country? The hiſtory and antiquities 


of Hindoſtan; the various politics of its ſtates; its 


ancient, complex, and extenſive mythology; the 
doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of its religion; its 
population, ranks, caſts, cuſtoms, and manners; 
have been minutely detailed—and the wiſdom and 
knowledge of ages have been compreſſed into a 
morning entertainment; have been arranged into 
ſpeeches—which have contributed to the improve- 


ment of the attending audience; and, by the in- 


duſtry and panegyrics of newſpaper reporters, have 


been diffuſed through the nation to its edification and 
ad vantage. | | 
The placability and mercy of our author, appears 
in this tranſaction, but with the more dignity, as 
every object is magnified by obſcure and ſuſpicious 
interpoſitions. 


While 
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While the menaces of virtue, perſonated by Mr. 
Burke, hung over the head of Haſtings, a confiden- 
tial friend and aſſociate orator, carried a White Flag 
to the agent of the offender ; but whether from all 
the enemies to Indian oppreſſion, which he here calls 
good men”—whether to avert the impending ſtorm, 
or generouſly to enable the ſufferer to prepare for it 
—we can only conjecture—the agent, naturally a 
Marplot, having fully anſwered the main queſtion, 
when a previous hint had only been given. 

Charity, however, will incline us to ſuppoſe, that 
the generoſity, almoſt ſupernatural, which eraſed 
from the author's mind, all the reſentment, rage, 
and abhorrence, excited by the conduct of Lord 
North, and introduced the gentle paſhons of for- 
giveneſs and friendſhip, would not have been, and 
will not yet be, abſolutely and eternally implacable 
to Mr. Haſtings ; though, in intercourſes of chicane 
and corruption with Begums, Nabobs, and Rajahs, 
he may have forgotten the laws of his country, or 
violated the univerſal maxims of virtue. 

In reſpect to France, a ſimilar diſpoſition to pla- 
cability is diſcoverable even in the higheſt paroxyſm 
of the author's rage, For after warming his imagi- 


nation 
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nation into frenzy on ROYAL SUFFERINGS and exe- 
crating the National Aſſembly, the philoſophers, the 
Jacobins, and all the real and imaginary cauſes of the 
te facrilegious” diſhonor; he admits a poſſibility that 
royalty might deviſe or commit acts that would re- 
quire examination and inquiry, Here is a fair open- 
ing for reconciliation between the offending people of 
France and the great orator. Let the National Aſ- 
ſembly vote an Impeachment : and if they give Mr. 


Burke the management, they may be aſſured, not 


only of his forgiveneſs and friendſhip, but that the 
King and Queen will be diſpoſed of for life. What 
a glorious fate! What a characteriſtic appointment! 


All Europe would be occupied on his orations, and 


filled with his fame ; and when Providence calls him 


—it is hoped very late—from the trophies of his © vir- 
tues and duty here; his future reward, to give effect 
to the cultivation of his preſent talents, we may 
bumbly ſuppoſe, will be—To IMPEACH THE DEVIL 
TO ALL ETERNITY ! 


The © good? man proceeds“ They come from 
& one who defires honours, diſtinctions, and emolu- 
«© ments, but little; and who expects them not at 


„ all.” 


7.” „ 
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The advantage of religion is in nothing ſo great, 
as in veiling ſecret infirmities or crimes, It is true, 
the eye of God is ſuppoſed to penetrate all diſguiſe 
and all darkneſs; but his miniſters are placable, and 
every ſpecies of abſolution has its price. Mr. Burke 
was the only partiſan who ſtipulated with the Pall-Mall 
Cabal, previous to an oration on the Regency which 
unneceſſarily precipitated your Royal Highneſs into 
unpopularity. How many of the Burkes were to be 
provided for; and how Indian peculation might be 
reconciled to virtue and humanity in that holy fa- 
mily, © I will not tell in Gath or publiſh in the 
© ſtreets of Aſkalon, leſt the ungodly ſhould blaſ- 
© pheme:* Dr. Parr would have been endued with 
the faculty of conſecrating the tranſaction, and 
guarding it from the ſcoffs of © atheiſtic” patriotiſm 
or of profligate impertinence. 

It muſt be expected, an orator © has no contempt” 
of fame, „but Mr. Burke” never ſacrificed his in- 
tereſt to it: and he © has no fear of obloquy,“ 
though he has proſecuted newſpapers, and expreſſed 
apprehenſion, and alarm, at paragraphiſts, in a man- 
ner that would be deemed puſillanimous in an Abbeſs 
of King's Place, But it is to be obſerved that Mr. 

Burke 
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Burke trembles only for the cauſe of liberty and hu- 


manity, for the ſacred and auguſt fabric of govern- 


ment, which is to be forcibly entered only by his party, 


and then to be eternally preſerved from profanation 
and ruin. 

The Speaker of the Houſe of Commons will atteſt, 
that “ he ſhuns contention, though he will hazard 
& an opinion” - —- That « he wiſhes to preſerve 
« conſiſtency,” the world is diſpoſed to doubt; not 
knowing that he would preſerve conſiſtency, by 
“ varying his means to ſecure the unity of his end 
& and that when the eguipoiſe of the veſſel in which 
<« he fails may be endangered by overloading it upon 
e one fide, he is deſirous of carrying the ſmall weight 
c of his reaſons to that which may preſerve its equipoiſe,” 

Your Royal Highneſs will regret with me, that 
even ſo ©beautifuP a ſentence ſhould conclude the ac- 
count the great orator condeſcends to give of himſelf. 
It alludes to the condition of a paſſenger on the river 
Thames, where the difference in the various contents 
of his pockets obliges him to ſhift and change poſi- 
tions; and it furniſhes an exa# image of Mr. 
Burke's life. | 

The © modeſty? of the author would not permit him 


ro 
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to hint at the exertion of mind which produced this 
e great“ work. His mighty brain teemed with it, 
nearly twelve months—l wiſh I could fully devote 
as many days, to render your Royal Highneſs ſenſible 
of its merits, . 

That any man, not educated an inquiſitor, not 
long accuſtomed to derive his pleaſure from torture 
and miſery, ſhould turn his eye with malignant 
averſion on four and twenty millions of his fe!low- 
creatures, ſuddenly emancipated from oppreſſive 
tyranny, and anxiouſly ſeeking their future ſecurity 
in the deliberations of reaſon and the proviſions of 
prudent humanity—would be improbable in theory. 
It would be incredible, that a civilized citizen; par- 
ticipating ſome bleſſings of freedom under a mild 
government; cultivating / letters and pretending 
to philoſophy—ſhould, without diſtraction and 
frenzy, harbour a whole year in his mind, ideas 
ſo horrible, wiſhes ſo diabolical, as are expreſſed in 
almoſt every page of this work. But the opera- 
tions of ſelf-intereſt, ſublimed by religion,* produce 
miracles. 

* The reader is to obſerve, the Author uſes the word 


Religion, as ſignifying the varied ſuperſtition which govern- 
ments employ to impoveriſh and enflave the people. 
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Mr. Burke wrote his “ wonderful” Letter, imme- 


diately on receiving the ſanction of the Miniſter * 


to his ſentiments in Parliament. As events fluc- 


tuated in France, the production was corrected, 


and the author has been alternately agitated and tor- 
tured by hope and deſpondence, © that the evils of 
& the revolution might or might not juſtify his opi- 
% nions.” At laſt, the Ariſtocratic Oracle gave 
the ſignal : Calonne announced the plan of a coun- 


ter- revolution. Burke put on his magic ſpectacles, 


diſtinctly ſaw the Auſtrians marching through Flan- 
ders, the Spaniards in the Pyrennees, the Savoyards 
and Swiſs in the Alps, and German and Engliſh offi- 
cers ſneaking off ſingly and reluctantly from poverty 

and confinement, to aſſiſt in the projected maſſacre 
and devaſtation, Burke grew frantic with joy: he 


* Common minds ſhould cautiouſly pronounce concerning 
Miniſters who are born Stateſmen, or Heaven-born : but it is 
certain Mr. Pitt's approbation of Mr. Burke's ſpeech on the 
French Revolution occaſioned all thoſe meaſures of France, 
which embarraſſed his Spaniſh negociation. 

The National Aſſembly had been inſtructed from England, to 
diſtinguiſh the wiſhes of the Engliſh Adminiſtration from thoſe 
of the Nation : the meaſures of France would otherwiſe have 
been more deciſive, and a War muſt have enſued: 


I ſnuffed 
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ſnuffed the murky air, loaded with the exhalations of 
millions of atheiſtic and patriotic carcaſes: “ The 
e incenſe is divine!“ exclaimed the holy” man— 
« My prophecies and revelations ſhall be honored ;” 
and—the Book was publiſhed. | 
When your Royal Highneſs is, thus, in poſſeſſion 
of the author's character and motives, you may caſily 
| judge of the work. | 
I have intimated, in a previous leſſon, the princi- 
pal cauſes of the French Revolution. When the 
fortreſs of deſpotiſm was carried; the victors were 
not content with ſtipulations to prevent future an- 
noyance; they razed it to the ground, and projected 
a new and uſeful ſtructure, 
The genius of England, in political deſign, had 
been ſo long the theme of panegyric, that it was not 
imagined, the French would preſume to attempt any 
thing beyond an humble imitation of the Engliſh 
Government, Your Royal Highneſs will judge of 
the feelings of © mere Engliſhmen,” by thoſe which 
act uate Mr. Burke, when it was underſtood, they 
projected a new conſtitution, and meant to claim the 
merit of originality, x 
In the“ Revelations” of the author, your Royal 
1 High- 
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Highneſs may be inſtructed, to conſider this preſump- 
tion as a © national inſult,” and'a cauſe of war, as 
juſtifiable as any that has determined our cabinets. 
But if it ſhould not rouze that NATIONAL HA- 
TRED, which political fraud and pious artifice have 
aſſiduouſly generated and preſerved—the dangers of 
the example furniſhed by France, are extremely nu- 
merous and alarming, to thoſe who occupy (diſin- 
tereſtedly without doubt) the various departments of 
our © wonderful conſtitution, ” which is peculiarly 
M excellent” in its faults ; produces equality by the com- 
mon and "nectſſary cauſes of inequality, and confers bene- 
fits and bleſſings by injuſtice and injury. | 
Whence are derived theſe myſtic advantages ?— 
Your Royal Highneſs will perceive, in a former Leſ- 
ſon, I traced the genuine principles of Engliſh Liberty, 
in Saxon inſtitutions: but the Saxons being hea- 
thens, atheiſts or philoſophers, according to our 
author's learned and liberal uſe of the terms, I 
took liberties with the rude ſketches, and endea- 
voured to form into elements the principles that have 


immortalized the name of Alfred.“ 
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* The Author has been informed, the Diagrams of theſe 
Leſſons are uſed, by intelligent parents, to give ideas of 
| political 
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In theſe— there is an evident diſtinction of Go- 
VERNMENT and SOVEREIGNTY. Government has 
the power of municipal legiſlation, and its laws- are 
obligatory on individuals, corporate bodies, &c,— 
the nation arranged, organiſed, and acting as 80VE- 
REIGN, has conſtitutional authority over all the 
powers of government. 

The firſt law, in this ſpecies of conſtitution, is ths 
general will; and it muſt be the determination of 


political conſtitutions to youth, which they might not obtain 
by peruſing diſſertations. He has ſeen copies of the Diagrams, 
prepared for the printſhops, with poetic and familiar explana- 
tions, intended to diffuſe this ſpecies of knowledge among the 
people, and inſtru them to diſcern the deceitful end of 
their pretended repreſentatives. 
A Bookſeller has conveyed to the Author the following Let- 
ter, which contains a better critique on the pamphlet than will 
probably be given in any other manner : 
« 81 R, 

« YOUR mode of illuſtrating political problems by Diagrams 
is a valuable and important diſcovery ; and if you had con- 
fined your abilities to them and their explanations,” you would 
have fixed your name among ſcientific and permanent bene- 
factors of the world: but you have diſdained to write an ele- 
mentary book, where elements are unknown, and ſo much 
wanted; and you have indulged ſatire, which, however juſt, 
is unworthy of you, and will be more advantageous to the 
bookſeller than to you. 

« I am, &c.“ 
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the general will, that every citizen, without diſtinc- 


tion of birth, poſſeſſions, or talents, enjoy the great 


and all beyond it, is licence, 


pleaſure of others: 


the executive power—the vulgar idea of Democracy 


called the Folk-mot; and every freeman might at- 
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objects of ſociety —liberty, property, and ſecurity. 
Liberty is a power, obtained for every citizen by 
the diſpoſition and engagement of the general force, 


to act for his own happineſs, without injuring others: 


The righ': of property, does not relate merely to 
the tenement or land which forms may convey, but 
to the neceſſary juſtice, that men of every condition 
ſhould enjoy the advantages of their honeſt induſtry, 
and not be obliged to en them to the pride and 


And ſocial ſecurity, ariſes from the engagement of 
the whole community to preſerve the perſon, pro- 
perty, and liberty of every individual, untouched 
white unoffending. 

That the general will may be expreſſed, without 
aſſembling the nation, or inveſting the people with 


adopted by Mr. Burke—is not only rendered proba- 
ble, but demonſtrated, by the diagram of the Conſti- 
tution of Alfred, For though the Mycle-gemot was 


tend 
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tend who found ſubject of complaint in any act of 
government, the Mycle-gemot was not a part of 
government: it enacted no laws, but ſuch as were 
conſtitutional; it performed no office of the execu- 
tive power, but adjudged it; and the aſſembly of the 
National Deputies, was never too numerous for de- 
liberation. 

The Engliſh Houſe of Lords is a remnant of that 
Aſſembly; and its claims of judging, in dernier re- 
ſort, &c. are derived from it. But the Houſe of 
Lords was ſunk, by the regulations of William the 
Conqueror, into a branch of the ordinary govern- 
ment; the miniſters or managers of which, in all | 
departments, aſſiduouſſy diſcredit every mode of ex- 
preſſing the general will: being ſenſible, the nume- 
rous abuſes which render their ſituations lucrative, 
would be aboliſhed, and that no meaſures could ob- 
tain its ſanction, unfavourable to the general in- 
tereſt, | 

The National Aſſembly, having aſſumed powers 
ſimilar to thoſe of the Mycle-gemot, I rejoiced in 
the hope that France would furniſh the example of 
a ſociety organiſed into a political body, to which 
the head and the limbs would be vitally annexed; 
| I 4 which 
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which would be aCtuated by a common principle of 
intereſt, by a common reaſon, judgment, and will; 
and that England, ſtimulated by generous emulation, 
might be induced to reviſe its government, correct 
its errors, and remove its inconveniencies. | 
I entertained theſe hopes, without the proſpect of 
any advantage to myſelf, my ſon, my brother, or 
my couſin, but in common with all my fellow citi- 
zens; without eſtimating the injuries that might 
enſue, to thoſe orders which had privileges by inhe- 
ritance, thoſe prieſts who were creeping up the tor- 
tuous paths of ſervile ambition, or thoſe ſplendid 
adventurers who had talked and written credulous 
multitudes into an opinion that, the general induſtry 
muſt be deeply taxed to gratify and ſupport them. 
But your Royal Highneſs will conceive my ſitua- 
tion and feel for me, when the voice of Burke, like 
that of the angel in.the fiery cloud, entranced my 


faculties, and wholly changed the direction of my 
imagination. | 


Farewel Reaſon Science Truth —all ideas of 
thoſe rights, or of that juſtice, claimed for mankind 
by a ſoft and whimpering philoſophy ! Welcome, 
CONSECRATED DE$SPOTISM Whether cloathed in 


the 
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the dreadful armor of Kings, the ſoft lawn of Biſhops, 
or the various garbs of Senators, Magiſtrates, Law- 
yers, Orators, Paraſites, Panders, or Pimps. From 
thy caprices are derived law, the ſecurity of proper- 
ty, the patronage of talents, the encouragement of 
induſtry ; and from thy authority or command ariſe 
independence and liberty. 

By this new information or new light, I mean to 
conduct your Royal Highneſs through the elabo- 
rate, intricate, and myſtic production of Mr, Ed- 
mund Burke: as through a luxuriant wilderneſs, 
where tyranny, privilege, ſuperſtition, and intole- 
rance, diſplay their magic rites, and combine, with 
their own, the ſuppoſed intereſts of heaven and hell. 

As the induſtrious mechanic, whoſe fancy has been 
limited by the horizon of his humble ſtate; on look- 
ing into the divine compoſitions of the northern 
prophet, loſes his common faculties, and deigns to 
converſe only with ſpirits—ſo it befel me, having 
peruſed the © unparalleled” work of the political Swe- 
denbourg, I, no longer, traced principles from facts, 
or ſought truth in the long, the cautious, the labo- 
rious proceſſes of demonſtration : I ſaw the dreadful 
precipices of Atheiſm terminating all the paths of 


{cience ; 
# 
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ſcience: and I © piouſly* ſunk into the boſom of intui- 
tive credulity, where I found, truths on heavenly 
authorities : riches, ranks, and diſtinctions, without 
the requiſitions of merit; the happinefs of human 
nature, at the will of the fortunate; and nations, as 
herds of cattle, tranſmitted by inheritance. How 
grateful, this ſtate of things, to the indolence, the 
ſelfiſhneſs, and the love of power, ſo eaſily exeited 
in the human mind !—You will not wonder, I quit- 
ted the ſimple paths of inquiry and inveſtigation, 
for thoſe enchanted labyrinths into which politicat 
myſticiſm conducted me. 

Vour Royal Highneſs is particularly requeſted to 


| obſerve, the admirable addreſs, with which this great 


writer introduces the ſubject of his work. 

lt is frequently the misfortune of ſocieties or clubs 
in London, to have leſs prudence than good inten- 
tion. 

In the uſe of thoſe rites of © pious magic, which are 
thought to engage the Deity even in the moſt ſordid 
offices of human life, a club, calling itſelf the Revo- 
lution Society, employed a nonconformiſt clergy- 
man as its magician : and he ſolemnly invoked his 
God, on a feſtival deſtined to another purpoſe, in 

behalf 
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behalf of thoſe © levelling furies” in France, who 
in demoliſhing the ancient and“ ſacred” temple of 
abſolute monarchy, nearly buried the king, the 
queen, the nobility, and the clergy, in the ruin, 

But the magician does not worſhip the God of the 
country.* He is therefore liable to the charge of 
atheiſm, as I ſhall preſently demonſtrate to your 
Royal Highneſs: his incantations are impieties; and, 
if the true ſpirit of Mr. Burke's religion could have 
its proper effect, he would ſoon be filenced by the 
© holy” ſeverities of the inquiſition. This circum- 
tance alone, would invalidate his poſitions; and 
render null, the reſolutions and proceedings ot a ſo- 
ciety, of which he affects to be the Pontiff. 

But, in the luxuriance of our author's ſublime ge- 
neroſity, and in the ebullitions of © holy zeal, he 
condeſcends to conſider his principles and to confute 
his arguments: and your Royal Highneſs will ſee, 
with” pleaſing exultation, this © incomparable” ora- 
tor proves, on the authority of the Revolution— 
that the Engliſh cannot elect their kings; cannot 


caſhier them for miſconduct ; or form a government 


for themſelves, cy 


* Price is a profeſſed Arian. 


Your 
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Your Royal Highneſs will admire his manner 
of paſſing over or expunging every idea of election 
in the appointment of William the Third, though 
he was actually choſen King, and the Crown matle 


| hereditary in his family by the Queen. 


His dexterity muſt be deemed important and aſto- 
niſhing, when he tranſmutes the delicacy of the con- 
vention, in the uſe of the word Abdication, into' a 
proof that if James had not fled, the nation in arms, 
aſſiſted by the Prince of Orange, could not have de- 
throned him, without incurring the guilt of treaſon. 

Here the doctrine of Hobbes is infinuated with all 
the art of the author's eloquence : but he does not 
refer to the Leviathan ; for Hobbes was an Atheiſt. 
Your Royal Highneſs muſt perceive another privilege 
of myſtic piety. No inſtruments, in earth or hell, 


are forbidden to a Saint, if conducive to his inte- 


Teſt, Fiends are not fo horrible to our author as 


Atheiſts. But as the Devil is ſaid to believe or to 
have faith, Mr. Hobbes, though an Atheiſt, coinci- 
ding with the orthodoxy of Mr. Burke in' the creed 
of | DESPOTISM, his ſentiments may be adopted 
without contaminating the author's ſoul, or ſullying 
his © righteous reputation. But it was highly pru- 

SES dent, 
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dent, not to mention Hobbes; and gratitude is not 
among the obligations of myſticiſm. 

Such the author deems to be the depraved condi- 
tion of Europe, from Philoſophy and Atheiſm, that 
if he had derived Royalty directly from Heaven, 
he might have been embarraſſed by heralds and ge- 
nealogiſts; he therefore mingles and confounds the 
ſubjects of government, hereditary monarchy, and 
myſterious religion. This is done, with wonderful art 
and deſign.— The Sceptic, Philoſopher, Patriot, or 
Atheiſt—all ſynonimous terms—is accuſtomed to 
view and examine all contrivances in their principles, 
and all compoſitions in their elements, The united 
{kill and penetration of Europe, could not analyſe, 
without completely diflipating, the work before us. 
It ſeems, ſometimes air, ſometimes fire : it aſſumes 
fantaſtic ſhapes, which vary in every point of view, 
and will not bear the touch of impertinent and pro- 
fane philoſophy. ; 

1 exerciſe the privilege of the initiated, when I pre- 
ſume to aſſiſt your Royal Highneſs in contemplating 
this “ wonderful” production. 

Mr. Burke has given his “ unparalleled” work all 
the properties and effects of a Camera Ob/cura, or of a 


magic 
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magic lanthorn. Government and Royalty are diſ- 
played, not as arifing from the mud and filth of popu- 
lar interpoſition ; but deſcending from Heaven, at the 
command of Religion, which waves her wand from 
a turret of the inquiſition, and awes the nations into 
implicit faith and unconditioned loyalty.---Kings and 
Queens are glorious ſuns and chaſte moons. The 
beauty of holineſs, is exhibited in all the gradations 
of the Hierarchy ; the pope being flightly veiled. 
The varied effects of noble birth, exalted rank, 
knight-errantry and chivalry—* all the fruits of all 


te the virtues” are charmingly engrafted on all the 


vices; while the multitude, is irretrievably and cter- 


nally fixed to the earth, and forms the immeaſurable 


pavement ſupporting the privileged and conſecrated 
ſcene! 

What would be, the demonſtrations of a Newton, 
to the conſequences of ſuch a ſpeCtacle, on the majo- 
rities of all nations Who would turn an eye, to the 
natural, unornamented delineations, of Mathema- 


ticians, Economiſtes, * Patriots, and Atheiſts ! 
Hail, 
* The author has been criticiſed for cenſuring Econo- 
miſts, while his regulations in the Royal Kitchen are ſplendid 
proofs of his own love of Economy. But, the Economiſtes of 
France are political, and they are aſſociated, not to inſpect 
ket- 
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Hail, myſtic Enthuſiaſm! parent of eccleſiaſtic 
deſpotiſm and arbitrary power. How ſublime thy 
ordinances; how captivating thy arrangements: 
compared with the cold tenets of Philoſophy, and 
the groveling principles of Patriotiſm! 

Having given Kings, Queens, Nobles, and High- 
Prieſts, a heavenly origin, without directly aſſerting 
it—and having by © conſecration” rendered them un- 
aſſailable -— he riſes into a ſtrain of ſublime ſcur- 
rilities againſt the National Aſſembly for violences 
to which they were not acceſſary; ſome of which 
never exiſted, except in his own imagination. But the 
purpoſe juſtifies the means. The King of France, is 
the Sun ſhorn of his beams : the Queen is the Morn- 
ing Star precipitated from her orbit: and the authors 
of their degradation, are not entitled to the excep- 
tions of truth, on that principle of religion, which 


keeps no faith with heretics, 


kettles, ſauce-pans, and mops, but to produce and collect 
ſuch facts and experiments, as may furniſh Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy. Dr. Smith, the author of the Hiſtory of the 
Wealth of Nations, derived the principal materials of his excel- 
lent work from this Society. But as their labours have not a 
tendency to promote Popery, the Eccleſiaſtics, particularly the 
Monks, brand them as Atheiſts ; and our author, in holy re- 
prehenſions, and infamous imputations, cloſely imitates the 
glowing language of the Monks. 1 
0 
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It is true, the National Aſſembly, the Economiſtes, 
the Patriots, and the Atheiſts of France, were as lit- 
tle: concerned in the violences at Verſailles, in the 
humiliating proceſhon of the King and Queen, and 
in their confinement to the Louvre, as the moſt 
enlightened and virtuous citizens of England in 
the riot and conflagration of 1780. The principal 


inſtigators and agents were truly catholic fiſh- wo- 


men; as orthodox, as prejudiced, and almoſt as bi- 


gotted as our author. But in holy crimination— 
as in love and war—all advantages are to be ſeized, 
and all means are juſtifiable.—In the deſcriptions 
of the condition of France; of a general abſence 
of all government, all law, and all order——of 
bloody Democrats, ſeeking the © ſacred” remnants of 
an * honorable” Nobility and holy“ Clergy, and 
murthering them in multitudes : in theſe deſcriptions, 
the author avails himſelf of the allowed licence of 
an orator; and every page of the declamation con- 
tains a miſrepreſentation, or an untruth. Beſides, 
Mr. Burke is ſupported by the ariſtocratic newſ- 
papers of France and England ; which, in any caſe, 


are ſufficient authorities for that ſpecies of oratory 


we call Billingſgate. 


* Beſides, 


33 
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Your Royal Highneſs will obſerve, without con- 
traſt, the diſplay of royalty would have no effect. 
The fall of the Queen, like that of a ſtar, ſhould 
be at the incantation of the dæmon of patriotiſm 
iſſuing from a charnel houſe; at every ſtep, mur- 
thering millions ; and his path a river of. human 
blood. If I might preſume to blame an author of 
ſuch exalted abilities, I would ſay Mr, Burke has 
been ſqueamiſh, timid, too attentive to probability, 
and has not given ſufficient ſcope to his creative ima- 
gination in his atrocious deſcription of France, 

Your Royal Highneſs will conſider this obſerva- 
tion as an anſwer to thoſe little critics; who have 
cavilled at his portrait of the Queen, as defeCtive 
in coſlume; contradicting popular ideas of character 
and manners, and indicating impiety ; for it is a pla- 
giariſm from an office to the holy Virgin, adored as 
the morning ſtar appearing on the horizon, and pro- 
miſing a heavenly day, &c. But minutiæ are unwor- 
thy a great genius; and the hiſtory of canonizations 
abounds with examples of a ſimilar nature. 

Sc. Grill, Biſhop of Alexandria, aſſaſſinated the 
beautiful and ſublime Hypathia ; yet was canoni- 
Zed, h 
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The hands of Charlemagne were loathſome with 
the blood of the Saxons, whom he maſſacred with- 
out the pretence of juſtice : he robbed his nephews 
of their patrimony ; married four wives, yet com- 
mitted inceſt : but he increaſed the territory of the 
church, and the church made him a Saint. In ano- 
ther edition, I hope the author will paint him at 
length; give him the attributes of an evening {tar ; 
and place him as a companion to the moſt brilliant 
produCtion of his pencil. 

Having thrown a luſtre on his doctrines concern- 
ing royalty ; which will more rapidly promote their 
circulation than a demonſtration of their truth—and 
having harrowed up, at leaſt his own ſoul, on the 
impiety, the ſacrilege, and the villainy, of degra- 
ding and limiting its prerogatives in France—he de- 
nies the right of the people, to form or model a 
goyernment for a reaſon, which muſt be convincing 
| to every man of „ equal piety” with the author— 
that Government is an Inſtitution of God ; tranſ- 
mitted from one generation to another, in all its 
forms and privileges. In this matter, he acts as 

gamblers do at play by guarding againſt poſſible 
chances. He uſes the phraſe “ Government is a 


2 «© human 
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« human Invention :” but denies the neceſſity of ge- 
neral approbation or general will. He places reli- 
gion as the baſis of ſociety: and if religion be a hu- 
man invention, it is that of prieſts, who are the inſtru- 
ments of the Divinity, and ſpeak his will. Thus 
an apparent contradiction may be explained; as in 
this manner, government may be, at the ſame time, 
the inſtitution of God, and the invention of man. 

I was the more embarraſſed on this part of the 
ſubject, as I had been long accuſtomed to think, the 
virtues of men had no dependence on their mode of 
worſhipping God; that the opinion had been propa- 
gated by political hypocrites, who enforced without 
believing it; and had been adopted by the common 
people in circumſtances ſo depreſſed, that they thought 
themſelves obliged to believe without examination, 
whatever was enjoined them. 5 | 

On a general view of hiſtory, by reaſon alone, the 
proſperity of nations had appeared to me, to depend 
only on the excellence of their government and le- 
giſlation. 

The Jews were eminently pure in their wor- 


ſhip; and the Egyptians and Perſians to them were 
| K 2 - © Atheiſts 
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Atheiſts The morals of the latter were good; thoſe 
of the former abominable. 

Rome, when it produced the virtues of Decius 
and Fabricius, was Pagan and Atheiſtic: Conftanti- 
nople was the reſervoir of all the moſt deteſtable 
vices, aſter Conſtantine had introduced the Chriſtian 
religion. 

We have Apoſtolic, Catholic, and moſt Chriſtian 
Kings; but no Titus, no Trajan, no Antoninus. 

The Italians, the Spaniards, the Portugueſe, have 
more religion than all Europe: but are their morals 
proportionably diſtinguiſhed ? What Chriſtian would 
compare ancient and modern Greece, or ancient and 
modern Rome, in refpeCt to religion; what philoſo- 

pher would compare them, in reſpect to talents, in- 
duſtry, or merit ? 

| My reaſon therefore concluded, that religion was 
not virtue. 

Why, I have exclaimed with regret and anguiſh, 
are prieſts ſuffered to light up the torch of intole- 
rance, to ſtrew kingdoms with the famiſhed or man- 
gled carcaſes of thoſe honeſt inhabitants who would 
have cultivated them} if the goodneſs of man in ſoci- 
_ ety be wholly the effect of the laws? I therefore ear- 
neſtly 
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neſtly wiſhed, that governments might have the wiſ- 
dom to permit religion privately to regulate the faith 
of individuals; and that manners and virtues might 
be wholly conſigned to the laws. 

My preſumptuous philoſophy proceeded farther. 
The government of prieſts, in Jeruſalem, in modern 
Rome, in Madrid, in Liſbon, &c. has always de- 
baſed the nations which have ſubmitted to it. 

Under every form of religion, I concluded, man 
muſt become wicked, if his intereſt be detached from 
the public; if he cannot procure his own- happineſs 
but by the miſery of others; and if the government 
neglect virtue, reward vice, or elevate it to honors 
and opulence, 

Your Royal Highneſs will therefore imagine © my 
5 pleaſure,” when all theſe concluſions of reaſon, and 
all the anguiſh with which they had induced me to 
view the principles and proceedings of modern go- 
vernments—were diſſipated by a a heavenly” ray from 
the myſtic genius of a political Swedenbourg. 

He has taught me, nations are corporate: bo- 
<«« dies” by © conſecrated charters” from heaven: and 
that my concern for the condition or qualities of the 
people, has been fanciful and ſuperfluous; for their 

K 3 happi- 
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happineſs is not the object of the preſent diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence. They are irrevocably pre- 
deſtined to a ſtate of labor and induſtry ; the beſt 
produce of which, is to aſcend for the uſe and gra- 


| tification of higher orders and claſſes, entitled by 


& ſacred” claims to the various 3 of myſte- 
rious corporations. 

I wondered no more at the glowing epithets of 
reproach, execration, and horror, with which our 
«pious? author, reprobated the National Aſſem- 
bly of France, for demoliſhing and ancient govern- 
ment, © the inſtitution of the Deity;“ and degra- 
ding royal, noble, ſacred, an (privileged ranks, in 
favour of ignorant, wretched ſavages, called the 
people; juſt emerged from mere brutality; and, to 
be diſciplined, under the direction of their maſters 
by labor and miſery here, for * privileges 
hereafter. | 
But the patriotiſm of this great man,” is ſuperior 
even to his benevolence. The poſſibility that the 
deſtructive demon of prophane philofopby, may be 
wafted over to England, has agitated him almoſt 
into inſanity; and his ſpirit often flies to the cliffs of 
Dover, waving that of his © immortal” work in 


the 
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the form of a flaming ſword, and guarding the“ in- 
cc comparable ſtructure of the Engliſh Conſtitution,” 
from the impious aſſaults of democratic atheiſts and 
infernal furies. The good man” has been thirty 
years, climbing its lofty, towers, and dragging up 
the knights of his family “ for its defence.“ 

This patriotiſm, induces him, at intervals, to give 
ſublime and myſtic hints concerning the origin and 
formation of that Conſtitution. We are to be content 
with hints, until the enormities of the times be ſub- 
fided, and he may be at leiſure to aſcend that region 
of the ſeven heavens, where the records of earthly cor- 
porations are preſerved,* If I live to the zra of his 
aſcenſion have more leiſure from indiſpenſable en- 
gagements, aud more reſpite from the pains and in- 
firmities of age—l ſhall not, as I now do, throw 
rockets to light him on his way: but I will patiently 
ſurvey the full effect of his miſſion ; and ſeriouſly 
examine the records he produces, by the beſt abilities 


that remain with me. 


* It was, in a former viſit to that region, he diſcovered the 
immediate neceſſity of violating the charter of the Eaſt India 
Company ; and in conſequence of the diſcovery, furniſhed the 
heads of Mr. Fox's India Bill; the rejection of which lies as 
a „ fin on the nation.“ 
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In the mean time, I cannot help exprefling my 
aſtoniſhment, he has only obſcurely hinted the ori- 
gin of our government, and has not deſcribed it with 
that frantic eloquence, which every man of learning 
and taſte, on the peruſal of the work before us 
muſt pronounce . unparalleled” in all the n 
tions of ancient and modern literature. 2rd 3 

An opinion is never ſo effectually impreſſed on 
the public, as by the power of terror and aſto- 
niſhment. 5 I cannot imagine a reaſon, that a writer 
of Mr. Burke's talents and principles, ſhould have 
omitted an occaſion ſo ſplendid, to deſcribe the God of 
the country * deſcending in flaming clouds on Snow- 
den or Skiddow, and giving into the bloody hands of 
the & pious” and intrepid conqueror, the PERMANENT 
CONSTITUTION A and EVERLASTING INHERITANCE 
of the land. Here the diadem of deſpotiſm is held, 
as it ought to be, by the vicar of God on earth. 
While the iſland is ſtrewed with the dead and dying, 


it is divided among chiefs whom avarice and a ſpirit 


* This phraſe will ſoon be underſtood. 

1 See a plauſible romance, called © The Conſtitution of 
England, by De Lolme. It has been well received, becauſe 
it is flattering to the vanity of the country; and is of uſe to 
thoſe politicians by zrade, who ſubſiſt by public deception, 


of 
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of rapine induced to accompany their leader; and 
the grandeur. of the church and the dignity of its 
miniſters are provided for, by eſtates wreſted from 
the extirpated or wretched inhabitants. 

No ſubject can eſcape cavil. All the kingdom 
was in effect confiſcated ; and all rights ſunk before 
the regulations of that revolution: but every thing 
was ſanctioned, not as in France at this time, by 
views of public relief and the BENEFIT OF ALL THE 
PEOPLE, but by the power of the ſword coxsE- 
CRATED by God's Vicar on Earth, 

This is the origin of a PRETENDED CONSTITU-= 
TION, for which our author ſo violently contends : 
and here the rights of royalty, nobility, and the 
church, received that ſacred character, that perpe- 
tual inviolability, which render all attempts at re- 
form or innovation—treaſon and ſacrilege. 

The author, with © commendable” prudence, avoids 
cenſuring the Reformation with ſeverity—intereſts 
and prejudices having been created by it, too nu- 
merous to be oppoſed. But he approaches it circui- 


touſly, and brands with infamy the horrible ſacrilege 


of the eighth Henry, in deſpoiling the church of its 
PROPERTY. 


Whether 
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Whether it be practicable to remove the guilt of 
that tranſaction, „which preſſes heavily on the land,” 
J will not determine. The preſent adminiſtration 
has been mereifal; to the deſcendants of men who 
had incurred forfeitures by rebellion. If Mr. Burke 
ſhould be reſtored to power—and it muſt be the wiſh 
of every © pious” man he may—the leaſt to be ex- 
pected from his fervid zeal, muſt be a complete reſto- 


ration of the e 92G the church. 
But waving this ®ſeduQtive* hope, I muſt obferve 


to your Royal Highneſs, that the * ſacred' privileges 
and rights lately violated in France, have a ſimilar 
origin to thoſe of England, and were repeatedly 
ſanctioned by God's Vicar on Earth. | | 

In England, ſeveral events have gradually en- 
croached on them. The reformation had ſome ef- 
fe : but the wound inflicted would have been foon 
healed, if the “ diabolical” art of printing had not 
been invented. That diffuſed knowledge into claſſes 
deſtined to be ignorant; forced literature out of the 
regulating hands of the clergy ; and produced thoſe 


enemies to all fixed inſtitutions, thoſe parents of 


impertinent inquiry, inveſtigation, diſcuſſion, know- 


ledge, 
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ledge, and ſcience the literati,* the free-thinkers, 
. and the philoſophers. 

Theſe ““ Atheiſts“ for, after the example of my 
author, I ſhall compreſs them into one odious deno- 
mination. Theſe * Atheiſts” have waged perpetual 
war with privileges, inſtitutions, and prejudices— 
and your Royal Highneſs will ſhudder, when in- 
formed, they have nearly obtained a power, the 
moſt fatal to all - ſacred” pretenſions—“ the legal 
Liberty of the Preſs.” þ ; 

Ano- 


* The beſt ſcholar of this country, in the uſual ſenſe of the 
word, and one of its beſt men, died in the houſe of a Sheriff's 
Officer. This affecting event gave riſe to the Society for the 
eſtabliſhment of a Literary Fund. Mr. Burke was requeſted 
to aſſiſt in the inſtitution ; but though he would have been a 
Bog-trotter without the plauſibility of his literary pretenſions, 
he treated the application with ſuch angry | rudeneſs, and 
with ſuch abuſe of literature, that the gentleman who con- 
veyed the meſſage of the Society thought and reported him 
inſane. No---ſaid one of his political friends----but he 
hates every man who would participate with him, the ſmalleſt 
portion of literary fame. 

+ Mr. Burke has greatly conſoled the pious * votaries of 
ancient order and privilege, by announcing the converſion of 
Newgate into a Baſtille, The puniſhment of Lord George 
Gordon has been generally thought too ſevere, while Mr. 
and Madame la Motte diſtribute volumes with impunity on. 
the ſubject of that puniſhment. Public diſapprobation would 

{ have 
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'Another principle of innovation, on the conſti- 
tution of the conqueror — was produced by the 
cc jncautious” introduction and imprudent encou- 
ragement of induſtry. 

The © beautifuP order of thoſe proviſions, * by 
William, for a ſtrong, effective government,” muſt 
haveoften ſtruck the imagination of your Royal High- 
neſs. The diviſion of the kingdom into ſixty thou- 
ſand portions, or in effect into ſo many properties 
the ſummary mode of diſpoſing of the common peo- 


| ple, and excluding them from all political queſtions 


the complete repreſentation” of the country in 
& maſſes” by the chiefs of thoſe diviſions ; and above 
all, the ſanction and co-operation of an opulent 
clergy, firmly pledged to preſerve the people in im- 
plicit obedience and perpetual labour, by the hopes of 
future rewards : thoſe arrangements formed a coN- 
STITUTION, which is conſidered by our author, as 
an inheritance, for the defence of which, Engliſh- 
men ſhould ſhed the laſt drops of their blood. 


have enſued, if Lord George had not been peculiarly unpopu- 
lar. It was not however imagined, until Mr. Burke diſcloſed 
the ſecret, that future informations ex officio, where families 
and privileges are concerned, may ſerve the purpoſes of Let- 
tres de Cachet. 


Human 
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Human ingenuity, however, deviſed means to elude 
a power it could not reſiſt. Small ſettlements at the 
mouths of rivers produced mechanics and artiſts, who 
could not be induced to exert their talents, at the 
command of the King, the Barons, or the Clergy, 
in any mode but by obtaining an equivalent. Thus 
ſprung up induftry and trade—mortal enemies to 
privilege and arbitrary power. 

Finding theſe new gueſts convenient to the reve- 
nue, princes © imprudently' encouraged them—until 
a general opinion was diffuſed, that ingenuity and in- 
duſtry ſhould not be exerted by the people, without 
obtaining an equivalent; | 

To favor the progreſs of that opinion, alienations 
of fiefs were allowed—lands were thrown into cir- 
culation—trade and commerce were eſtabliſhed — 
new orders were generated : and that ſyſtem of poli- 
tical ceconomy was imagined, which produced nu- 
merous INNOVATIONS * in England; and had ſome 

effect in France, beſides forming that ſociety called 


EcONOMISTES ; the peculiar objects of our author's 
abhorrence. 


* The Houſe of Commons, the Habeas ; Corpus eel the 


Revolution, &c. &c. 
. 


Mr. 


ſeflors. 
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Mr. Burke ſays, he cannot diſtinctly enumerate the 
crimes and enormities which muſt have called down 
the vengeance of heaven on the monarchy of France, 
and which, he ſeems to think, may affect that of 
England. 

It would be impious“ to imagine that any errors 
of royalty, of the nobility or clergy and thoſe 


facred orders are incapable of crimes—ſhould have 


effects ſo oppoſite to what our author affects to know 


to be the will of „heaven.“ 

The cauſes certainly are—the partial liberty of the 
preſs—the introduction of the ideas of neceſſary 
equivalents for all ſervices and the encouragement 
of induſtry, trade, and commerce. 

The ſociety called Economiſtes, in correſpondence 
with ingenious men in every State of Europe, adopted 
theſe cauſes as principles—and they contributed con- 
ſiderably to the late improvements in agriculture, in 
the uſeful arts ; and particularly to the diffuſion and 


encouragement of the opinion, that induſtry is en- 


titled to an equivalent from thoſe who enjoy its 


effects, and that government ſhould treat it as pro- 
perty, to be taxed only by the conſent of its poſ- 


This 
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This opinion has emancipated from feodal vaſſa- 
lage, thoſe portions of the people, which enjoy civil or 
political liberty. And if it be examined, only by 
reaſon, it will be found ſuſceptible of demonſtration. 
For if the Barons and Knights who received feodal 
poſſeſſions, contributed to the public ſervice on con- 
ſultation or by conſent—every man emerging from 
villainage and exerciſing his talents' for an equiva- 
lent, became a free citizen, and could not reaſonably . 
or juſtly be taxed without his conſent. 

The difficulty of giving that conſent without 
confuſion, produced various efforts towards repre- 
ſentation; which I ſhall not conſider at this time. 
It is ſufficient, that induſtry is the parent of modern 
liberty, and conſtitutes a claim to it, at leaſt as indiſ- 
putable as the poſſeſſion of land, the will of a conque- 
ror, or the bull of a Pope. | 

Induſtry ſuperſeding villainage and every ſpecies 
of ſervile dependence on the King, the Nobility, 
and the Clergy—nations urged their claims to be 
conſidered and conſulted in all the important occur- 
rences of government. 

Here is the foundation of reproach and execration 
againſt the philoſophical and political Economiſtes. 
| The 
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The people would have acquired the rights of citi- 


zens, and the conſtitutional power of chuſing their 
maſters and governors, without underſtanding or 
exerting them—if philoſophers had not urged them 
to their duties; often with hazard and injury, from 
the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed. 

Plans for the improvement of agriculture, and for 
the direction of genius and ingenuity into all the 
uſeful arts, were formed and promoted by the Eco- 
nomiſtes throughout Europe; and the names of all 
the real benefactors of human nature, in the late 
progreſs of civil improvements, are to be found in 
their ſocieties or among their correſpondents, - But 
they proceeded in a direction, oppoſite to that of all 
feodal inſtitutions: —all their efforts were intended 
to elevate the people, by deftroying the enormous 
inequalities which blended barbarous ſplendor with 
loathſome miſery, and unbounded licence with ab- 
ject ſlavery. 

But this does not conſtitute their principal offence. 

The Economiſtes; enthuſiaſts in their contempla- 


tions of nature; and, of all men, the moſt ſincere 


adorers of the ineffable principle which actuates it 


abhorred the monks, for their ignorance, impoſi- 


tions, 
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tions, and vices; and mere negligence of a malignant 
monk, enſutes the imputation of atheiſm. 

If it be true, that © none by ſearching can find out 
6 God'—every man on earth is an ATHEIST. If diffe- 
rence of opinion concerning the Deity, be a ground 
of imputation ; the Trinitarian muſt be an Atheiſt to 
the Arian, the Socinian to the Calviniſt, the Maho- 
metan to the Chriſtian ; the Chriſtian to the, Jew ; 
the Jew to the Hindu; the Hindu to the Chineſe, 
&c. &c, for they do not worſhip the ſame gods: and 
the deities of modern religions, do not recogniſe and 
acknowledge each other. 

It is thus in fact—all men are Atheiſts, in the 
eſtimation of particular ſects, except the members of 
thoſe ſects: and they are Atheiſts, to the reſt of 
the world. ; | 

This occaſion of diſcord, ill-will, and hatred, is 
of advantage, only to the PRIESTS of the innumerable 
ſes, that divide mankind, and who profit by diſcord 
and diſſention. 

But your Royal Highneſs will admire the addreſs 
and oratorical art of our great“ author, who employs 
the moſt odious epithet in all the languages of Eu- 
rope, to diſcredit the principal authors of the French 

L Re vo- 
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Revolution. If he had played on them, the engines 
that have annoyed the political party, in which he 
is embarked : if he had ſaid, of them, what the Public 
juſtly affirm of the members of the ENOCLIsR 
COALITION, that all their plans and meafures are 
directed to their immediate or remote advantage: 
every movement in the French R 
have demonſtrated the falſeh Noarrangements, 
in the hiſtory of mankind, have been made, with 
views fo diſintereſted and fo generous. All power, 
gradually ariſes from the people, and by election. 
The elected hold their places for very moderate ad- 
vantages and for ſhort periods, and are incapacitated 
for office during a conſiderable interval. This is, 
probably, a meaſure of wiſdom : it is, certainly, a 


proof of diſintereſtedneſs and generoſity, 
But whither am I ſtraying? Have the charms of 
philoſophy again faſcinated me? Our Author has 
pronounced the Economiſtes Atheiſts, with the views 
of an artful boy, who conſigns a dog to deſtruction, 
by calling him mad. But your Royal Highneſs will 
not wonder at. the charge, when you underſtand, the 
firſt meaſure ſuggeſted by theſe votaries of impiety 
| | was 
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was the ſacrilegious feizure of Eccleſiaſtical Pro- 
PBRTY. | 

In England, this is a new idea; but, in the 
Author's opinion, we are Semi-Chriſtians. We 
conſider benefices, tithes, &c. as appropriated to 
certain uſes, and conſigned to a certain order in truſt, 
but not in right, and not as property. No doubt is 
here entertained, that Parliament may regulate, con- 
trol, and correct the abuſes of ſuch a truſt, and even 
change the uſes of its funds, when detrimental to 

A learned prelate, by no means infenſible to the 
dignity, or uninformed in the rights of his order, 
tas ſolicited: his metropolitan to obtain a law, that 
would affect the conſtitution, and diſpoſe of the 
riches of the church. | 7 

But in the church of Rome, and in the opinion of 
Mr. Burke, truſt and right are confounded. What- 
ever may be al ledged on the deſtination of tithes— 
whatever frauds and villainies have been practiſed to 
accumulate eccleſiaſtical riches: being appropriated 
to the altar, they are “ ſacred,” and the application 
of them to national purpeſes, is robbery and ſacri- 
lege. | | 


L 2 | Your 
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Your Royal Highneſs ſhould alſo be informed, 
that ſome young men of this ſchool, have lately de- 
rided the Roman Catholic religion—and propoſed 
various means of * a popular ſyſtem of 
Bonny 
Io juſtify the invectives of our author, I will 
produce A Creed, which they attempted to ſubſtitute 
for that of St. Athanaſius; and they wiſhed the 
Biſhop D' Autun to pronounce it, at the grand feſti- 
val of the National Federation. | 

I need not deſcribe to your Royal Highneſs, the 
acts of that Federation. The Biſhop D'Autun, at- 
tended by a large body of Clergy, performed the 
ſervice called High Maſs at the altar; and where- 
ever à creed was to be introduced, the youthful Eco- 
nomiſtes propoſed the following: 
© Biſhop D' Autun (looking at the Clergy)—— _ 

* No longer, a confederation againſt the public 
no longer devouring the harveſts and fruits, like the 
graſshoppers of Egypt we, the miniſters of a reli- 
gion which is truly catholic, conſign our minds and 
hearts to the glorious objects of a free conſtitution 
———and this we ſwear 
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CATHOLIC CREED. 

We believe—that God created man—to be the 
friend, not the oppreſſor of man that he has given 
him ſenſibility, memory, and reaſon. 

« It is the will of God, that human reaſon, rouſed 
by want, and inſtructed by experience, ſhall provide 
our ſuſtenance, ſhall lead us to cultivate the earth, 
invent and improve the inſtruments of labor, and 
perfect all the ſciences of real neceſſity. 

« Tt is the will of God—that by gradually cultiva- 
ting the ſame reaſon, not by fubmitting to the dog- 
mas of others, all men ſhould diſcover and practiſe 
the ſocial duties, the means of maintaining order, 
and the knowledge of the beſt legiſlation. 

* This, being the whole of the will of God, and 
implying every thing neceſſary to the formation of a 
good citizen, we hope the motives to merit, either 
in heaven or earth, the rewards of genius and activity, 
will never more be ſought in trifling operations, 
praying,“ faſting, hair-cloth, and ſelf-caſtigation, 

which 

5 By ſuch undefined expreſſions, the Economiſtes have ap- 
parently juſtified artful prieſts in the imputations of blaſphemy 
and impiety. Philoſophers are the only perſons who contem- 


om nature, or think of nature's God, with real ſentiments of 
| L 3 devo- 
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— 


which have not the merit of . Os and 
walking on the rope. 

- #5 The throne of the monarch of theuniverſe, ſhall 
no more be ſurrounded by ſaints ; enemies to ſociety, 

and the gloomy adverſaries of human happineſs, We 
mall celebrate only the benefactors of mankind, Ly- 
curgus, Solon, Brutus, Sydney; the inventors of 
_ uſeful arts, or of ſome * conformable to the 
general intereſt. 

& No moral inſtruction ſhall have e in the 
ſtate, but ſuch as is ſanctioned by a ſenate, the real 
and unequivocal repreſentation of the whole people. 
It is from ſuch a body only, a beneficent government 
can be expected; perfectly tolerant, not expenſive, 
offering no ideas of the Divinity but ſuch as are 
grand, ſolemn, or amiable z exciting in the human 
mind the love of talents and virtue; and having no 
object but the happineſs of the people. 

The magiſtrates of the nation, being ſueceſſive- 
ly appointed, and frequently inſtructed by the public 


devotion. But the idea of offering up prayers to influence the 
divine Will, or to atone for immoralities, is the ſubject of their 
juſt coptempt and abhorrence. This however is the great 
ſource of eccleſiaſtical power, in all the churches of the world. 


- will, - 


"i 
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will, muſt gradually become ſagacious and juſt; , 
and will be cloathed with temporal and ſpiritual 
powers; all contradiction between religion, mora- 
lity, and patriotiſm will diſappear ; all the people, 
after temporary diviſions and differences, will have 
the ſame principles, and the ſame idea of the ſcience 
of morals, in which it is important that all of them 
ſhould be equally inſtructed. Amen. 

Mr. Burke, on reading a compoſition ſo unorna- 
mented, ſo {imple ; referring to objects ſo groveling 
as Morality and the Public Good, and recollecting 
the myſtic ſublimity and ſupernatural language of 
the divine Athanaſius ; would throw from him the 
Philoſophic Creed with unutterable ſcorn ; and acce- 
lerate the volubility of his expreſſions, in execra- 
ting the Impiety, which would ſubſtitute Reaſon 
for Religion, and diveſt human life of the _ 
lation of myſtery and ſuperſtition. | 

Is it wonderful, therefore, he has taken large 
draughts of the fiery ſpirit produced by his own in- 
fernal alembic—and in the paroxyſms of holy fury, 
applied every infamous and horrible epithet in the 
1 language, to thoſe ſaerilegious robbers, and 

L 4 trai- 
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traiterous innovators, the Philoſophers and Econo- 
miſtes of France ? 12 
Having exhauſted his ſtrength, in this dreadful 
manner at the concluſion of the work, he leads the 
reader, wearied and terrified, to conſider the ſtructure 
of the French conſtitution and the condition of the 
French finances. | 
By this artifice, he enſures the reader's diſguſt, at 
the delineation of organic arrangements, where the 
author is ſometimes miſtaken ; ſometimes miſrepre- 
ſents; and always animadverts with unequivocal ex- 
preſſions of hatred, | 
The obſervations on the Paper-Money of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, are the ebullitions of mere zeal. 
The ſubject of Money is as well underſtood in France 
as in England. The mode of "ſuing the Aﬀignats, 
is the offspring of neceſſity, not of ignorance : and 
I have ſome apprehenſion for the reaſon of our au- 
' thor, when his prophecies, concerning the future 
condition of France, are compared with events that 


may ſoon burſt on his view. 


But let us hope © better” things. So wonderful a 
portion of the ſpirit of prophecy, could not have been 


given 
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— CCC 


given in vain, If we may have faith, to remove 
mountains - why not, to coincide with the pious 
| Apoſtle of * in all his wiſhes and expeta 


tions ? 


His © matchleſs” eloquence may induce all the 
to publiſh a cruſade 
againſt Philoſophy, Free-thinking, and Democratic 
Patriotiſm 


Powers of Europe to unite- 


to pour irrefſtible armies into the 
heart of France—to ſacrifice the majority of the na- 
tion at the ſhrine of the chaſte, and © deified? Queen; 
to reſtore the Nobility and Clergy to their honors and 
riches ; to rebuild the Baſtile, and fill it to the ſum- 


mit of its towers with Jacobins* and Atheiſts ;—and 


* The Jacobins are Patriots, inclined to conſtitutional Demo- 
cracy, and formed into aclub. The reader ſhould bear in mind, 
that by Democracy in France is meant the power of election 
and controul in the people, not, as in Greece and Rome, the 
faculties of actual government. The author confounds theſe 
ideas. And the Patriotic Club being honored with his aver- 
ſion, he compares it to the Lords of Articles, who prepared 
Bills for the ancient Government of Scotland. The Jacobins 
probably ſettle their mode of proceeding in the National Aſ- 
ſembly at their Club: but they are Lords of Articles” only 
as the Aſſemblies at the Duke of Portland's, at Brookes's, at 
Cumberland Houſe, or Mrs. eee er, may be called 
« Lords or Ladies of Articles.“ 


to 
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to recover the military, clerical, and ancient go- 
vernment of the country. | | 

have thus endeavoured to delineate the general 
purpoſe, and point out the excellencies and beauties 
of this © great” work. 

My ſurvey of it has been haſty my time being I 
truſt more VsEFULLY engaged, and infirmities check-. 
ing my ardour and activity. I believe, however, no 
parts of conſiderable importance, have been omitted; 


and that your Royal Highneſs will not be diſpleaſed 


at my humble efforts to fave you trouble in exami- 
ning them. | | 
The Sun has ſpots—and the Aſtronomer mentions 


them, without the imputation of impiety.— Vour 


Royal Highneſs will believe, I mean not to detract 


from the author's fame, by producing ſome peculia- 
rities of his ſtyle and compoſition, when I aſſure you, 
I think the eloquence, imagery, and phraſeology of 
the work, admirably calculated to diffuſe the prin- 
ciples of it among the © great vulgar and the little“ 
and that no man ſince the death of the immortal” 
Whitfield, could enter into competition with him in 


this ſpecies of compoſition. 
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But as your Royal Highneſs is young; and may- 
not have much attended to the varieties of Engliſh 
ſtyle : and I have had the preſumption to aſſume the 
tone of an inſtructor—I will ſubmit the following 
paſſages, as proofs of the validity of general opinion 
and literary fame. 

Bombaſt, ſubſtituted for Philoſophy, | 

Page 68. This preponderating weight being 
added to the force of the body chicane in the Tiers 
“Etat, completed that momentum of ignorance, 
6 raſhneſs, preſumption, and luſt of plunder, which 
& nothing has been able to refaſt.” 5 


Vulgarity, to heighten admiration. 
N P. 71. „t is a thing to be wondered at, to ſee how 
& yery ſoon France, when ſhe had a moment to re- 
& ſpire, recovered and emerged from the longeſt and 
« moſt dreadful civil war that ever was known.” 


A claſſic paſſage, diſgraced by its accompaniments. 
P. 86. „I have nothing to ſay to the clumſy 
e ſubtilty of their political metaphyſics. Let them 
be their amuſement in the ſchools, —* Ila ſe zafet in 
& aula—olus, et clauſo ventorum carcere regnet. 
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cc But let them not break priſon to burſt like a Levan. 


« ter, to ſweep the earth with their hurricane, and 


4 to break up the fountains of the great deep to over- 


& whelm us.” 


A paradox, moſt convenient when falſehood is 


to be covered or ignorance concealed, 
P. 91. The pretended rights of theſe theoriſts 


ec are all extremes; and in proportion as they are 


cc metaphyſically true, they are morally and politi- 


ce cally falſe,” 


Indelicate alluſions, to aſſiſt the ſale of the work. 

P. 93. ©Tconfeſs to you, Sir, I never liked this 
& continual talk of reſiſtance and revolution, or the 
6 practice of making the extreme medicine of the 
« conſtitution its daily bread, It renders the habit 
ce of ſociety dangerouſly valetudinary : it is taking 
6 periodical doſes of mercury ſublimate, and ſwal- 
5“ lowing down repeated provocatives of cantharides 
* to our love of liberty.” 


— 
aff 


Borrowed from a taylor; and expreſſed correctly 
in his manner. 


1 P. 104. 
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P. 14. We are ſaid to learn manners at ſe- 
cc cond-hand from your ſide of the water, and that 
C we dreſs our behaviour in the frippery of France. 


<« If ſo, we are ſtill in the old cut.“ 


This ſhould have been harmoniſed by Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds. | | 
P. 108. © A groupe of regicide and ſacrilegious 
« {laughter, was indeed boldly ſketched, but it was 
« only ſketched. It unhappily was left unfiniſhed, 
in this great hiſtory-piece of the maſſacre of inno- 
c cents, What hardy pencil of a great maſter, from 
e the ſchool of the rights of men, will finiſh it, is 
e to be ſeen hereafter.” | 


—ů— — 


This will offend his countrymen, the common 
Iriſh, who reſent any farcaſtic reference to their 
fellow- creatures. 

P. 117. © Happy if learning, not debauched by 
c ambition, had been ſatisfied to continue the in- 
ce ſtructor, and not aſpired to be the maſter ! Along 
* with its natural protectors and guardians, learning 
« will be caſt into the mire, and trodden down un- | 
der the hoofs of a ſwiniſh multitude.” t 


The 
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The paragraph being deſtined for the people, is 
deſignedly obſcure, ifnot unintelligible. The Cnhuxen 
hes declared that 1-084 86h is the mother of * 
tion. 


P. 140. When the people have emptied them- 
« ſelves of all the luſt of ſelfiſh will, which without 
& religion it is utterly impoſſible they ever ſhould, 
e vhen they are conſcious that they exerciſe, and 
* exerciſe perhaps in an higher link of the order of 
.< delegation, the power, which to be legitimate 
„ muſt be according to that eternal immutable law, 
c in Which will and reaſon are the ſame, they will 
«& he more careful how they place power in baſe and 
«© incapable hands,” 

How beautifully this is perplexed | The works of 
a prophet always require an interpreter. 

P. 145. © Perſuaded that all things ought to be 
« done with reference, and referring all to the point 
of reference to which all ſhould be directed, they 
* think themſelves bound, not only as individuals in 
the ſanctuary of the heart, or as congregated in 
that perfonal capacity, to renew the memory of 
« their high origin and caſt.“ | 

2 Naſty, 
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Naſty, without occaſion. | 

P. 151, © They are not repelled through a faſti- 
* dious delicacy, at the ſtench of their arrogance and 
S preſumption, from a medicinal attention to their 
* mental blotches and running ſores,” 


To conſtruct ſentences of ſcurrilous epithets; the 
author ſeems to have turned to the words * Atheiſt,” 
Traitor and Robber, in Johnſon's Dictionary; and 
by the conjunction © and,” to have connected them 
and all their ſynonymes—when a Patriot or a Philo- 
pher occurred to his imagination. 

The work, on the whole, wants that lucid order, 
that air of demonſtration, which real ſcience gives to 
every ſpecies of argument. | 

The author's anger throughout, is not the emo- 
tion of a great and good mind: it is that of Milton's. 
fiend contemplating the innocence of our firſt parents, 
and the poſſible happineſs of their race. 

His imagery is incorrect, often diſtorted ; and his 
language is rumbling, noiſy, and inharmonious. 

Paſſages, on the firſt peruſal, dazzle the eye, and 
have the appearance of elegance: but on a moment's | 
conſideration, or a ſecond peruſal, the tinſel loſes its 


effect, 
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effect, and ſome eſſential requiſite in beautiful compo- 
ſition is wanting. There is not a truly elegant ſen- 
tence in the whole work. 

But all myſtic productions mould have theſe 
& ſeeming” faults, to produce their effects on the 
multitude, Who are always convinced if ſufficiently 
terrified, on whom rattling epithets and ſonorous 
periods “ work wonders;” who are highly edified 
by unintelligible enigmas; and often adore. a loqua- 
cious impoſtor, who by ſoothing their prejudices in- 
vades their rights; and on their credulity and miſery, 


erects his ſplendid fortune or his fame. 


APPEN-' 
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APPENDIX. 


Tur preceding Leſſons, have ſo much engaged 
the public attention, as not only to occaſion an un- 
common ſale, but to produce a ſpecies of criticiſm, 
of which the author is obliged to take ſome notice. 

Periodical critics are become nearly as numerous, 
as the writers they criticiſe; and to gratify their 
readers, they may ſoon be obliged to draw their 
weapons againſt each other. The author's engage- 
ments do not allow him leiſure to avail himſelf 
of their opinions: and he regrets it, becauſe they 
are generally members of thoſe orders, clafſes, and 
profeſſions, againſt which he has directed his ſatire; 
and it might be uſeful to know their manner of re- 
pelling or even abuſing him. 


M The 
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The number of Letters, Papers, Poems, &c. 
which have been left for the © unknown author'”— 
is very conſiderable. 5 

The general ſubject of the Letters, has been al- 
ready hinted in a note.* The work, it is ſaid, ſhould 
have been purely elementary; unmingled with ſa- 
tire, or any alluſions to characters and perſons. 
The author is inclined to that opinion, as he is to 
believe, food without condiments is moſt conducive 
to health: but the habits of ſome conſtitutions will 
neither permit it to be received or digeſted, 

It is ſaid—the ſatire is general and indiſcriminate 
including all orders and all profeſſions. 

This is certainly a fault in compoſition ; and if the 
author had intended to write a novel or a poem, he 
would have avoided it. Ne is not inſenſible to the ef- 
fect of contraſt in literary compoſition; like that of 
light and ſhadow in painting: but his object is TRUTH, 
not poetic effect; and in ſocieties conſtructed vi- 
eiouſly, the prevailing characters of all claſſes and all 
orders muſt be vicious. Virtue is to be found only in 
individuals, who are exceptions to the general cha- 


racters of claſſes. What is called Eſprit de Corps in 
the oY" in the conforming and non-conforming 
, clergy, 


* Sce p. 117. 
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clergy, the law, the army, the navy, &c. is an evil 
and pernicious principle, the effect of a political 
conſtitution erroneouſly formed : yet individuals of 
all orders and of every profeſſion, may be poſſeſſed 
of all the virtues that can diſtinguiſh the human 
mind, | 
The author has therefore always deemed general 
ſatire and national refleCtions, juſt ; but, like general 
rules, admitting exceptions : and the knowledge and 
experience of his life, haye not furniſhed an inſtance 
of human excellence, which has not been an excep- 
tion of this nature, 

It is ſaid, he has ſeriouſly offended the friends of 
liberty, by blending religion with deſpotiſm, to in- 
volve it in unmerited diſhonor ; and that the creed 
of the Economiſtes in the tenth Leſſon, is a pro- 
feſſion of impiety. 

If real devotion be formed of thoſe ſentiments 
produced in virtuous and intelligent minds by the 
contemplation of the univerſe, the ſtudy of its laws, 
and the examination of their effects no man on earth 
can be more ſincerely pious than the author: but if 
piety mean an implicit ſubmiſſion of the underſtand- 
ing to any propoſitions or doctrines on which prieſts 

NM 2 found 
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found their pretenſions to privileges, by which they 
| aid every ſpecies of arbitrary government, to trample 
the moſt valuable rights of mankind; no man can be 
more determinedly impious: againſt ſuch oppreſſive 
and pernicious impoſture, though guarded by heavenly 
claims or by infernal laws—he will wage inceſſant 
war, while there be a free preſs in Europe, and his 
hand be able to trace a letter. | 

The imputation of prophaneneſs, in mingling re- 
ligion with politics, belongs to all parties and all 
ſets. The ſermons in the eſtabliſhed church on the 
zoth of January, and thoſe in the diſſenting meet- 
Houſes on the 5th of November, are political; and 
in the general convulſion occaſioned by the coalition 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, parties prayed, 
preached, and ſung pſalms againſt each other. The | 
following parody was compoſed for a Conventicle 
of Methodiſtic Royaliſts; and has been attributed to 
a member of the Houſe of Commons, who is re- 
markable ſor blending religious and prophane wit; 
but with what juſtice, the author will not deter- 
mine, 


PA- 
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part ” 3 


GE — 
— | — _ _ —__ 


PARODY 
STERNOLD and HOPKINS. 


A PSALM, on the Defeat of the Coalition. 


WHY did the BRoOEKITES“ tumult raiſe ? 
What whims were in their brain? 

Why ſeek the CoALATITIONIS Ts, 
A thing that is but vain ? 


The $HARPING GAMBLERS of the earth 
Conſpire and are all bent 

Againſt the KI xo, and Miniſter 
Which nz among us ſent. 


„ Shall we be bound to them?“ ſay they 
Let all their bonds be broke, 

« And of PxEROGATIVE and LAw, 
Let us reject the yoke,” 


* Brookes's Gaming Houſe in St. James's Street, is the houſe of As- 
fembly for the principal leaders of Oppoſition. It is one of the moſt ſucceſs- 
ful ſchools of modern Patriotiſm : a young man can hardly enter it without 
becoming intereſted in the real principles of Engliſh Political Oppoſitions. 


M 3 But 
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But Hz who fits upon his Tuzonz 

Their doings will deride ; 

And make them all as mocking-ſtocks, 
Thoughout the land ſo wide. 


For, with ſound ſenſe, he ſhall reprove 
Their pride and factious way; 

And, with his juſtice, trouble them; 
Andi thus o them ſrall fay : 


„I have allotted him his place 

According to my will; 8 . 
The Conſtitution thus I guard, 

And ſo I ſhall do ſtill: 


“ His place is fix*d ; and virtue's ſelf 
© Thus ſpeaks of him through me 

Thou art my MinisTER,* this day 
Have I appointed thee : 


«© The People to thy care I give, 
«© Heal thou each feſtering ſore z 
The ends and corners of our Ifle 
By thee ſhall thrive once more: 


* The preſent Miniſter came into power, apparently under the auſpices 


of Virtue, 


4 But 
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gut bruiſe the Fact1ous, even like thoſe - 
„That under foot are trod; 

And as a potter's veſlel, break 
« Them with an iron rod.” 


Ye SyAarrERs and ye GAMBLERS all— 
Be wiſe therefore and learn'd, 

By whom the turns of cards and dice 
Are judged and diſcern'd, 


See that ye reverence your King, 
Renounce all treacherous ſpite ; 

At length acknowledge, if ye can, 
Your country's legal right. 


And to your fate deſerv'd ſubmit, 
And bend, without delay ; , 

Leſt, in your wax r, ye ſuddenly 
Take all to the Hicuwav. 


Diſmiſs the vices great and ſmall 
Encourag'd in your breaſt ; 
For th* honeſt and upright alone 

Can happy be and bleſt. 
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IT is alledged, the author acts in politics the part 
of a knight-errant, who would ſingly attempt to 
hew down whole armies : and that he might produce 
greater effect, by aſſociating with others, who have 
views fimilar to his own. In every attempt of the 
kind, he has hitherto been unſucceſsful. All the 
parties with which he has had any communication, 
have been actuated principally by their peculiar inte- 
reſts. And the author is ſo much an humouriſt, 
that he could not ſubmit to be the inſtrument, and 
it would not gratify him to be the idol of any club, 
ſect, or faction. | 

In queſtions reſpecting liberty, the DissxxrERSG 
are always diſtinguiſhed ; but in the author's opinion, 
with no advantage to its intereſt, Where the forms 
of eccleſiaſtical government are retained among the 
Diſſenters, it is more unfriendly to liberty, and more 
malignantly oppreſſive, than that of the eſtabliſhed 
church. The bold ſets that have ſeceded from the 
general body, are in a ſtate of anarchy; and the 
opinions of their leaders, prove nothing reſpecting 
that general body. Cn 

It is juſtly apprehended, if the real friends of po- 
litical liberty were to ſupport the Diſſenters, or to 

a iy ſuffer 
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ſuffer them to take the lead in the reform of a vi- 
cious conſtitution, they would only ſubſtitute one 
evil for another, the TREACHEROUS, GLOOMY, AND 
ODIOUS DESPOTISM of puritanic oligarchy, for the 
REGULATED AND MODERATE OPPRESSION of the 
preſent eſtabliſhment. | 

It has been alledged, that the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
writers among the Diſſenters, pleaded the cauſe of 
liberty during the American war. So did Mr, 
Edmund Burke; and in the author's opinion from 
the ſame motive, to ſerve a patron, 'who on the ex- 
pulſion of the exiſting adminiſtration, hoped to 
ſeize the public helm. The author very reluctantly 
adopted this opinion of difſenting politicians, from 
a declaration which he thought as vain and puerile, 
as it was characteriſtic of an inſtrument of faction: 
at the criſis of American liberty; at the brilliant 
moment of American glory—when the colonies aſ- 
ſerted their independence; “ Now,” ſaid one of their 
diſtinguiſhed leaders, “ I will have nothing more 
« to do with them :” i. e. they can yield no farther 
aid to our efforts at home. 
MENnACEs have been uſed to intimidate the au- 
thor; and the ſounding titles of the Lord High 


Chan- 
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Chancellor of England, have been annexed to an 
opinion induſtriouſſy circulated, © that the Work 
& is a Libel; and if the Author were known, he 
« would be exemplarily puniſhed.” 

The author had ſome knowledge of Mr. Edward 
Thurlow, when his talents and diſpoſitions were 
in their full ſtrength; and he does not recolle& he 
felt much ſolicitude about his opinion. But times 
and circumſtances are changed. In the moral as in 
the natural world, every weed may find the foil 
ſuited to its properties; and Thurlow is the LARGEST 
AND RANKEST FUNGUS of the American war. His 
power of doing inj ury is conſiderable: the author 
will guard againſt that power, as he would againſt the 
fangs of a tyger ; and fully conſole himſelf for the 
Chancellor's opinion, by that of an HONEST MAN, 
in the following Ode. 

To mark the times—it may be obſerved, the 
writer 4 this Poem, has ſerved his country materi- 
ally and UNEQUIVOCALLY ; that his merit is modeſt; 
and that he is permitted to educate his children, with- 
out notice, and without reward. 


ODE 
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ODE 
IN HONOR OF THE UNENOWN AUTHOR OP + 


LESSONS TO A YOUNG PRINCE, 
.-BY 
CAPTAIN THOMAS MORRIS, 
. T | of 
I. 


H AIL, mighty leader of the van! 

Of that brave hoſt, who reaſon's war began 
Herculean ſage, whom Providence decreed 
To quell the tyrant breed, | 
That trample on the rights of man: 

Io feel for all thy race is god-like worth indeed. 

Glorious was the fight of old, 

Splendid princes to behold, 

Flying thro* Olympic duſt ; 
But the philoſophic eye, 

Splendid princes paſſes by, 

To gaze on Ariſtides nobly juſt : 


Yet 
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Yet thou art nobly juſt as he, 
And crown'ſt thy juſtice with humanity. 


II. 
But why did'ſt thou defile thy pen, 
To trace the weakneſſes of pow'rful men; 
Thy wit ſerves only to offend ? 
Better to ſpare the great, and hope the great will mend: 
More profitably far thy hours are ſpent, 
When thou, without a tedious clew, 
By diagrams, lay'ſt open to our view 
An eaſy way, that leads to government : 
Each fraudful art is now explain'd ; 
With ſcorn, we ſee weak minds to fear and flav'ry train'd. 
Bluſh, kings, whom courtiers, more than God, adore! 
* Bluſh, lords, whom kings right honorable call! 
Bluſh, prieſts, impower'd Heav'n's myſt'ries to explore 
The blaze of Alfred's fame annihilates you all. 
0 Il. 
At Alfred's name my ſpirits ſeem on fire, 


With fancy's eye his princely form I view, 
: The ſceptre, crown, and Britiſh robe of blue ; 
While all his people hang, like children, round their fire: 


Tho! 
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Tho? reigning in a barb'rous age, 
He woo'd the tuneful Nine; 
And, grown a law-giver divine, 
Turn'd to Athenian mildneſs Gothic rage. 
Ye monarchs ! whence the ſtupor in your ſouls ? 
What vice your intelle& controls? 
Sink not with curſes to the grave, 
Eſteem the good, reward the brave, 
And learn, a virtuous man can never make a ſlave. 


IV. 
Glow not your hearts, ye Britons, when you look 
In this great ſage's book ? 
Contemplate Alfred's admirable plan, 
And know, the pow'r of kings is not from God, but man: 
The tithings yearly rulers choſe, 


A 
- 

© > 
: 
: 
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From many tithings hundreds roſe, 
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Rieves were elected counties to control, 
The Mycle-gemot tow'r'd above the whole; 


The Mycle-gemot crown'd great Alfred's plan, 


—— 2 


And ev'ry EST LESS YEOMAN felt himſelf a MAx. 
If the poor peaſant paſs'd for nought, 
*Twas the tyrannic baron's fault; 
If prieſts claim'd independence on the crown, 
Who cou'd attempt to pull the prieſthood down? 
Whoſe cup cou'd kill the king, whoſe ſentence damn the 


clown |! 


Fung mr 
——— — 


V. Brave 
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V. 
BRAVE WAN, thou can'ſt with rapture fee 
A rival nation ſtruggling to be free ; | 
Let tyrants and their ſlaves their pow'rs employ, 
To kill the buds of liberty and joy ; 
To wound a foe oppreſs'd the truly great diſdain, 
Beyond the patriot, fervent, and humane ; 


He to his country's int”reſt is confin'd ; n 1 
But nought befits thy mighty mind, 
That ſeems not with delight to all the human kind, } 


O, if thy body, like thy ſoul, could ſoar ! 

And other worlds explore ; 

Could'it thou heſtride the bluſt'ring gale, 

Or ſhoot thro? ether in the comet's tail, 

And, in the zodiac or the milky-way, 

Find king-craft and deſpotic iway, 
Tyrants would from their ſtarry thrones be hurl'd, 
And ev'ry race be bleſt, that dwell in ev'ry world, 


VL. 
O, could my boſom feel like thine ! 
My ſoul with equal tranſport glow ; 
Enraptur'd with the vaſt deſign 
Of fixing liberty and peace below ; 
Of planting balms and flow'rs, where weeds and poiſons | 


grow; 


How 
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How would I ſcorn the narrow- minded crew, 
Ever factious, never true, 
Whether the monarch's, or the people's friends; 
Who, like the nymphs that nightly rove, 
Proſtitute for hire their love, 
And ſpeak with angelsꝰ tongues, to ſerve their private ends 
But ſelfiſh freedom is a jeſt ; 
Freedom cannot make us bleſt, 
Unleſs the love of man poſſeſs the breaſt : 
With Britiſh liberty, indulgent Heav'n! 
To me thy better grace be giv*n ; 
That lovelieſt virtue charity beſtow : 
O, hvmanize my heart to bleed at other's woe ! 
And, for emancipated Gaul, with floods of joy o er- 
flow ! 


Tus 
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Tux Writer of the annexed Ip ROM TU does the Author 
of the LESSONS great honor, by a ſolicitude that it 
ſhould appear in this edition;—He is a Clergyman of 
more genius and learning, than any which has been yet 
promoted by the Chancellor : but his name ſhall not be 
conveyed to his Lordſhip through the channel of the 
LEsSONs. | | 


—— 
IMPROMPTU, 


Addreſſed to the unknown AvTHoOR of 
LESSONS TO A YOUNG PRINCE. 


CONSULT the records of more antient days! 

As Homer ſings in his iramortal lays: 

Minerva's ſelf, in Mentor's ſhape, came down; 

To raiſe Ulyſſes? ſon to high renown ; 

To guide, *mid ſycophants, the virtuous youth, 8 
And lead him in the heroic path of truth: 

So, thou unknown ! finiſh the work begun 

A Mentor prove to Royal George's ſon : 

Thyſelf (like fam'd ZAneas in the cloud) 

Unſeen, exalt thy ſapient voice aloud. 10 
For tho' thou may'ſt eſcape the vulgar eyes, 

All Wiſdom's Goddeſs ſhines throughout the deep diſguiſe. 


ö | PHILO-MENTOR. 
 Lonpox, 13th Jan. 1791. IT 
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III is ſaid, the treatment of Mr. Burke's Reflec- 
tions is contemptuous, and the animadverſions on 
Mr. Burke are perſonal : that perſonal references are 
of no importance in public queſtions ; and that the 


attention of Europe is to meaſures, not men. 


The author wiſhes the obſervation were true. 
The difference between the Sultan's. Viſir, and the 
Prime Miniſter of the King of England, is preciſely 
the difference between a robber, and the manager of 
a puppet ſhew : and the CONSTITUTION or ENG= 
LAND is the machinery neceſſary for the purpoſes 
of this manager, 

Engliſhmen may boaſt of the Conſtitution in 
their writings or in converſation: but when difficul- 
ties ariſe; or diſaſters are apprehended, where do they 
direct their hopes? To men—never to the Conſti- 
tution. The proſperity of England, is underſtood 
and believed by the inhabitants, to be as fully de- 
pendent on the abilities of its Miniſter, and as inde- 
pendent” of its Conſtitution, as that of Turkey. 
Hence the unceaſing hoſtilities of parties, and the 
perpetual fiege of the cabinet, It is therefore an 
error, that animadverſions ſhould be directed to 


N | mea- 
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meaſures; they ſhould be generally directed to 
MEN. © 
| Engliſh policy, and the whole ſtudy of Engliſh 
politicians—is the art of canvaſſing ignorance and 
credulity, to obtain the 9 management of 
the puppet ſhe w. | 

And is it not of importance, that the pretenſions of 
ſuch candidates ſhould be diſcuſſed ; and their cha- 
raters conſidered ? The author has no perſonal en- 
mity to Mr. Burke : it is the candidate for public 
employment; it is the man who means to charge the 
nation with the ſupport of a family* which deſerves 
nothing from it-—who rouzes the author's reſent- 
ment; and that man he will purfue, whether he 
wear the outward form of Burke, Thurlow, Pitt, 
Jenkinſon, or Dundas. | 

In England, meaſures may be conſidered without 
offence; characters only can be produced with ef- 


»The perſon who taught young Burke Greek, was re- 
warded with a ſinecure or penſion in the Rockingham admi- 
.niftration—the Burke family being confidered as a public 
charge. The teacher was rendered idle and uſeleſs, and the 
children of five hundred poor peaſants have been ſtarved by 
this TRIFLIXG ſpecimen of Burke's diſintereſtedneſs, benevo- 
may and patriotiſm. 


2 1 
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fect. All ambitious impoſtors are ſenſible of this 
truth; and the chances of Fox and Pitt for the pub- 
lic helm, are in their characters, and in the diffe- 
rent maſques they wear before the public. 

Does not Mr. Burke invite this ſpecies of ani- 
madverſion, by concluding his ſcurrilous rhapſody 
with a panegyric on himſelf? Does he not preface 
all his vindictive orations with proteſtations of his 
benevolence ? And are not all his ſtruggles for the 
attainment of political power made under pretences 
of diſintereſtedneſs, honor, and integrity? Why? 
Becauſe Mr. Burke knows, theſe are qualities the 
public expect in candidates for power. And is it not 
of importance the public ſhould be — he does 
not poſſeſs them? 

The expences of Mr. Burke's domeſtic eſtabliſn- 
ments in town and country, cannot be much leſs 
than three thouſand a year. Whence does he derive 
the funds to ſupport them ? It may be ſaid, the 
| queſtion is impertinent. By the common law of 
England, it is in the power of a Juſtice of Peace to 
oblige every man to ſhew how he lives; and it may 
be well for Mr. Burke the author is not a magiſ- 


trate for the county of Buckingham. Whether 
N 2 | | this 
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this law ſhould be ſtrictly executed to prevent com- 


mon vagabonds from preying on the induſtrious, is 
not the preſent conſideration : it certainly ſhould be 


enforced on thoſe adventurers who openly and inſo- 
lently contend for ſituations of great emolument, 
and mean to burthen the public with their families 
for ever. 

This is the author's apology for what appears per- 
fonal in his alluſions to the Reflections of Mr. 
Burke, % 

That they are made with levity and contempt, is 


owing to the real ſentiments of the author's mind. 


He comiders Mr. Burke, in literature as in politics, 
a noiſy, verboſe, and ſcarcely plauſible pretender : 
and is aſſured his heart is deſtitute of a principle, as 
eſſential to taſte, and elegant compoſition, as it is 
to real knowledge and real virtue that is, the love 
of TRUTH,—A ſcholar, accuſtomed to the maſterly 
productions of ancient and modern genius, cannot feel 
any, but a diſpoſition to ridicule, on peruſing Burke's 
Reflections. They have neither beginning, middle, or 
end; they have no intelligible and commendable ob- 
ject; and the eloquence, which is ſuppoſed to be their 


commendation, is vicious—for a reaſon of eternal and 


I | inva- 
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invariable influence, THAT THE AUTHOR FEELS HE 
Is CONTENDING WITH TRrUTH. No man ever 
told a falſehood ; no man ever can tell a falſehood, 
either with real eloquence, or with real elegance. 
This is a maxim of indiſputable authority : and if the 
reader will produce any work that has obtained the 
ſanction of ages, which is ELEGANT and not TRUE, 
the Author will confeſs his error, and allow Mr. 
Burke the merit claimed for him, that of an impor- 
tant, eloquent, and elegant writer. 

That the Author's ſatire is the offspring of diſap- 
pointment, is an opinion induſtriouſly circulated, 

The paths of ambition, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 
have been ſometimes opened, and the hand of power 
held out to him ; but his mind has been intractable 
to the political diſcipline of the preſent reign, and he 
never could command the ſervile patience to be curſed 
and damned, by avowed and profligate impiety, even 
into the flattering and profitable privilege of diſpen- 
ſing the gifts of the holy ſpirit, 

To adminiſter the affairs of the ſmalleſt village, by- 


the fair election and conſent of its inhabitants, would 


highly gratify the Author : to be appointed to the 


government of a kingdom, by the caprice of arbitrary 
| power 
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power in a prince or a patron, would humble and 
mortify him. The nature of all poſſible diſappoint- 
ments to him may therefore be accurately aſcertained; 
and the reaſons of that ardor and enthuſiaſm may be 
fully underſtood, with which he contemplates the 
principles of the French Revolution, the efforts 
of enlightened and liberal philoſophy, to form a free 
Conſtitution, and to exhibit a model which muſt be 
adopted by all the nations of the earth. 
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